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Chapter 1 

Aii liif rdducf ion to Mutual Gains Bargaining 



This is a book about mutual gains 
bargaining {MGB^. We call it a guide 
because we intend it hot merely to be 
read, but to be used as a resqurce on unionized 
campuses by faculty union leaders and college 
administrators who want to make bargaining 
more productive. 

As of i98S, there were over 400 bargaining 
agents representing faculty on more than 866 
col^M^ 2md ujiiyersity campuses across the 
country. On many of these campuses, union and 
administration leaders have successfully 
managed to integrate faculty collective 
^J^^Pilntd thejr systems in a 

manner that strengthens and supports 

institutional programs and goals. 0n other 
<^inpyses, however, bargaining has led to 
aniniosity and disrujjtiye conflict Faculty arid 
administrators on these campuses may have 
come to regard each other as adversaries, and in 
the exclusive cpricerri for achieving their own 
objectives, both sides may have increasingly lost 
sight of their commoa goals as educators. The 
purpose of MGB is to help colleges in this 
situation improve thequality of their ^b^ 
so that it becomes a more effective process for 
parties to satisfy their own interests while at the 
same Wme j>rqmqtirij institutional development. 

Mutual gains bargaining is based on a 
conceptual approach to faculty unionr- college 
admiriistratidri negbtiatipris that eniphasizes 

prpy?*5J?>M^^^^ and 
strengthening campus relationships, which will 
lead to improved outcomes for both sides. It is an 
approach that we believe has particular value 
for campuses where union- administration 
relationships have become strained, bargaining 
appears to be ribnprbductive or win-lose in 

?r competitive orien^^ the 
parties from wc^king together to find mi tually 
advantageous solutions to complex problems. 
Even negotiators whose previous relationships 
have been adver^^al can learn and use these 
techniques as long as they mutually agree that 
they wish to improve these relationships. 



Several impdrtarit characteristics differentiate 
MGB from other orientations to riegotiatigris 
processes and negotiator training. First, MGB is 
based on coherent and well-developed concepts 
i^Jh^ applj^^ behavi^ra^^ that have been 

successfully used in many competitive and 
conflict situations, including industrial relations, 
iriternatibrial relatioris, and organizational 
development. &cond, MGB gives ^ to 
not only bargaining skills, but also to 
uriderstahdihg why these skills are successful, so 
l^iat parties canj^^ them tb meet their own 
unique circumstances. Third, MGB focuses 
attentibh on training and preparing bargaining 
/earns rather than bri iridividuals. It assists teams 
to be more effective and helps theni wbrk 
productively with opposing teams to achieve 
mutuai objectives. Finally, although designed 
specifically fbr bargainirig iri higher education, 
MGB's focus on bargaining skills, 
rather than substantive issues, makes it 
appropriate for use in schbol systems and other 
noncoliegiate settings as well. 
_ „^u^iial gains fer^^ a focused, 

skill- based approach to bargaining that ]s 
designed to result in bargaining exchanges that 
reflect greater cpricerri with **mutuality" than 
exclusive self-interest^ Mutual gains bargairiing 
assists negotiating parties to understand and 
alter the cbriipetitive orientations created by the 
y^^L^^y^^r^sarial s^^ and procvlsses of 
collective bargaining so that their relationsiiip 
can become more^ productive. 

Thebretically, MGB riiay be distinguished from 
more usual adversarial approaches tb bargairiirig 
in that it is a monitored technique emphasizing 
the follbwirig: 

1. Accepting the legitiniacy of eaUi side's true 
needs and priorities, using a mutual interest 
arid stiperbrdinatc goals perspective. 

2. Minimizing coercion and exploitation by 
building trust. 

3- Reducing inter- and intragrqup conflict by 
relying on "positive influence" techniques, 
altering highly competitive attributions, and 
using issue-control techniques. 
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4: Exjjandijiig the range of altenia^^^^ splutidns 
to issues being negotiated; using joint 
prdblem-sblving and long-term mutual gains 
perspectives. 

5. Developing mutually acceptable rules for 
carrying out negotiations. 

6. Focusing on long-term rather than short-term 
uhderstahdings of the gains and costs of 
bangaining, in terms of both resolving issues 
and developing collaborative relationships. 

Although we recognize that the bargaining 
?I9P^ss cqntajfis inherent competitive elements 
that cannot be totally eliminated; MGB 
minimizes unnecessary adversarial approaches 
tfet emphasize "wiririihg'' and other competitive 
goals in order to improve the quality of the 
process and its outcomes. 

Intbrmatipn oh behavioral, institutional, and 
envjronmejfitai fector^^ the bargaining 

teams in training is obtained by using an 
extensive questionnaire administered to faculty 
and administrators at their home campuses. An 

important part o^f the training isjoin^^ 

analysis of the questionnaire data in terms of the 
insight it provides about why the bargaining 
relationship is the w arid what changes are 
needed. A description of the questionnaire and 
the processes for presenting and analyzing its 
resiUti: are presented latc^ 

In Chapters 3 and 4, wejpresent simple 
exercises to give bargainers some "risk-free" 
experience with some of the new approaches that 
are presented and to make them more 
self-conscious of their usual bargaining behavior 
and its possible effects on the other side's 
bargaihihg behaviors. We urge readers to 
actually work these exercises and if possible to 
do so together with other members of their 
bargaining team. In some cases, the exercises can 
be^rofitably. performed by union and 
administration bargaining teams working 
together. 

Even before reading this book, some readers 
'^^y. A^r^dy _de veld errdniBdus 
impressions about MGB. We wish to confront 
these directly with the following comments: 

• Mutual gains bargaining is not an alternative 
to cdllective bargaining; rather, it is a method 
for imprdving cdllective bargaining. 

• Mutual gaiils barga^^^^^ not an attempt to 
co-opt unions and reduce faculty power nor a 
program to weaken management rights; 
rather, it assists both sides to increase their 
influence and imprdve their dutcdmes. 

• Mnty^l gains bargaunin^ is tioi a "soft" 
approach to bargaining; rather, it is tough(jr 
and more demanding thaa bargaining-as-usuat 
methods. It requires high levels of discipline 
and skill td avoid relying dn emdtidnal 
bargaining responses and instead focus 
attention on solving complex problems. 




We can thiiiR of many reasons why 
^^Dl>>l>stratj tu^ipns shduld give carefiil 

consideration to the principles and practices of 
MGB. It emphasizes collaboration rather than 
cdmjietitidh, for example, and is therefore more 
consistent with traditional acadernic values than 
the adversarial approaches that we commonly 
associate with industrial bargaining. In addition, 
although MG^^ difficult to implement, it 

is also more personally satisfying to participants 
in the process. It also recognizes that, since the 
Acuity aiKi administration of a campus have to 
i'^_^J^P2®ther in the e^nyironment they create 
through bargaining, treating each other as 
colleagues rather than enemies is likely to lead 
J^ore prdducyve 

But while e^ch of the preceding outcomes may 
Le desirable, ouJ* major leason for advocating 
MGB is more important than any of them, It is 
this: Both p^ies are likely td get mdre df what 
they want H^ough MGB than through traditional 
bargaining approaches. 

. Although we dbvidusly believe in the 
effectiveness of MGB; we do not offer it as a 
panacea. It has several limitations of which 
potential participants should be aware. First, you 
will rememter the old Jdk^^^ that asks **Hdw many 
Galiforniapsychiatrists does it take to change a 
light bulb?" The answer Js, "One, but the light 
bulb really has td want to change." In the same 
way; MG B r equi res that both parti es find their 
present relationship unsatisfactory and both 
want to change it. It may be that their 
interacWdn is cdrd^^^^ but not satisfying to either; 
or it may be that they are locked in adversarial 
combat that the^ find exhausting and 
ndnprdductiyc. In e^^^^ case, the successful 
developmeiit of MGB means that^ at minimum, 
they are both willing to enter in good faith into 
ah experimental and somewhat risky joint 
acyyity desiring an du^^^ that will hdt dnly 
increase their own benefits but those of the other 
side as well. 

Why, you may wonder, does ah ihstitutibh 
h^v^ *P_^^8age in a special program to do w^^ 
both parties want to do anyws^r The answer, as 
we shall discuss at greater length later, is that 
the disrupyve processes df intergrdup conflict 
are so potent that a mere desire for improvement 
is not enough. If more collaborative relationships 
are td be developed, the parties miust become 
Pl'^^M^?^!? J^'^M^^A'ng 
in developing langoage that acciwately 
communicates their intentions, in organizing 
f heiMelyes for cdn^ interaction^ and in 

becoming more self-conscious of their bargaining 
behavior. This kind of traii^ing is the focus of 
MGB. 

. Second, it js diffLcujt for two bargaining 
parties to implement an MGB approach by 
themselves. Particularly in the mitial stages^ it is 
tdo easy to misinterpret another's intentions, to 
permit conflict to escalate without realizing it, 
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and to rrturn unconsciously to^fevlp^^^ 
of iateractioh unless there is some means of 
mdnitcrihg arid providing feedback to the parties 
on their Iwgaininj reja^^ and Jnteractigh. 
Thls^means that successfal implementation of 
MGB will often facilitated by aneutral third 
jwty, a j)ersph who can be from either inside or 
(preferably) outside the institution. We shall 
have more to say later cdbout the use of neutrals. 
At this fX)int> we wish to acRriowledge that a 
tWrd party ira^ 

increase Ute up-front expenses of bargaining 
(althou^ we believe that the ultimate savings 
can be sigriificahtj. Perhaps of even greater 

iniportance^ using third parti 

impasse is not traditional in bargaining, and so 
both parties must agree to engage in behavior 
conteiry to the cdnventibrial wisdom of 
negotiators. 

Third, M6B assumes that the bargaining 
parties are able to exercise reasonable coJitrol 
Py^rjheif own relationship. Reasbriable does not 
mean absolute, and we believe that MGB 
approaches can be effectively used by even 
campuses or systeriis where state coordinating 
agencies or national t^^^^ in the 

bargaining process. However, when bargaining is 
only a charade and major negotiating decisions 
are made by external agents rather than the 
bargaining principals or tteir ne^^^ 
MGB nor any other bargaining process can 
effectively improve relationships and outcomes. 
__W^h^ve^deveioped a^^ 
materials in this book foHowing a specific order, 
and we urge readers to use it sequentially. 
Chapter 2 n^ the mutual gains concept more 
concrete by describing two specific (and guite 
different) uses of M6B- in one use, a neutral 
third party worked on site with a campus about 
^5J?lM?ti_ate a con in the other, three 
unionized campuses participated in a five-day 
residential workshop that we developed and 
coordinated. 



Because MGB is grounded in concepts 
^^^^ipp^^ the applied behaviora^^ we 
present Jn ehanter 3 a brief description of the 
theoretical bases for the approach. The theory is 
impdrtant because it is the ^s^^ point for 
understanding the implications of certain 
bargaining behaviors and for learning the specific 
skills that are described arid arialyzed in Chap- 
ter4. Both Chapters number of 

sections, each describing a specific theory or 
skill These sections follow a format. We begin 
vvith a brief^dialo^^^^^^ 

concrete terms the bargaining problem related to 
the theory or 5kiH being presented. We think 
that each of these fictional dialogues will be 
familiar to anyone who has teen at the 
targajning table! Next, we present the 
theoretical bases for understanding the dynamics 
of the dialogue and f how the 

problems presented mijiht be constructively 
resolved. This is followed by exercises that will 
peniiit the parties to relate the cbnceptual 
l^^it^y^l^P their 0^^ campus situation. Finally, 
we make suggestions about veiy specific things 
that parties riiight do to implerrierit MSB. 

In Chapter 5t M Jntroduce the Academic 
Bargaining Questionnaire (ABQj,cm instrument 
that campus groups can use to assess their 
bargaining relationship arid iridicate changes that 
will make bargaining more cdnst^^ 
who would iiice to consider impiementmg MGB 
programs on their campuses. Chapter 6 provides 
some specific "first steps" that they riiight wish 
to try. 

The Appendix contains the ABQ and 
exariiples of hbvv the data produced by this 
instrurnent can b^ reported back 

to bargaining teams and principals. A 
bibliography is also provided for those who wisn 
to consider in greater depth many of the ideas 
presented here. 
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Chapter 2 

Mutual Gains Bar gaiiiiilgjii Practice: 
Two Applications in the Field 



A lthough the prindples of MGB are based 
on theory, the dimensions oi the MGB 
prbgrarh we describe here are based on 
actual experienees in the field. In Chapter 2, we 
shaii introduce you to MGB approaches as they 
were implernented with experienced academic 
'iMptiatprs in two different settings. The first 
setting is a college campus at which a neutral 
third party worked with union and administration 
bargsdners as th^ began to renegotiate a con- 



tract, This case provides ah example of how 
MGB can use^^ integral part of 

the regular bargaining process. The second 
setting is a research training facility where 
bargaining teams from three different campuses 
learn about MGB in a_work^ For both 

cases^ we shall describe the setting, the MGB 
activities, and the outcomes. 



The On-Site Program 



This two-year college had a ten-year barjgaining 
history^ At an earll of campus growth 

and expansion, relationships between the facuUy 
union and the administration jvere considered 
satisfactdiy by both parties. However, the onset 
of enrollment dechnes, shifts m student interests, 
and inadequate state fiscal support levels led the 
administration during the previous round of 
i^^gotMyons to declare a state of fiscal emer- 
gency, institute a reduction in force, and lay 
off a number of tenured faculty. The negotiations 
were understandably bitter and contentious. As 



P^^'^s P^?P^?d to negotiate a successor 
contract, their relationship was clearly 
adversarial, characterized by high levels of 
^ii^^st and pe/s^^ animosity, uriwillihghess to 
share information, and difficulty in cqmmunica^ 
tions. When the union and administration were 
appj*Qached and asked if they would be willing to 
participate in a new approach designed to 
improve their relationship, they both agreed and 
independently gave the same reason: "It can't get 
any worse." 



The _ This approach to MGB involved a single neutral 

Activities wdrkirig oh a continuing basis with the union and 

^*^™5^5^?^^?_ba^^^ teams after receiving 
the endorsement and support of both the union 
and the college presidents. The project began by 
['it^^^wing twentj^-ohe senior administration 
and union leaders and distributing the^f^^^ 
of the ABQ to alLcampus administrators and 
faculty. (The ABQ is a new instrument that we 
^^^^ ^^^''^^^P^^.^PJl'^^J^ a campus understand its 
bargaining relationships and climate more 
clearly. It is described in detail in ehapter 5.) 
Th? JJltJsrview an^ data were 

summarized and returned to th^ campus leaders 
at a full-day, ofi-<'ampus session held by the 
neutral the following month. Soii?e of the data 



Pyblicly cdnfirm^^ what itibst f)ec43le had 
privately expressed concerning reductions in 
communications and trust and increases in 
hostility betweeh the two parties. Other data did 
not confirni pievious beliefs that the other side 
was monolithic or that it was concerned with 
only its own interests. The data also displayed in 
bold relief the differeht perceptiphs that led the 
parties to have similar and nejpdvejmages of 
each other (for acample, *'0ur demands last time 
were fair, but they tc^fc unreasonable positions") 
that made working together constructively 
exceptionally difficult. The session providi^l an 
opportunity for campus groups to come together 
in a nonadversarial and protected setting to 
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explore under supei^^^ of resurfaced wheii the topic tnrn^ to 

their relationship and the problems they faced. cdmpnsatibn. After a brief period, the iihion 

Formal negotiations started the following decided it would decja* e an imj)asse. Rather than 

month, and by previbus arrahgemeht with the ask for a state-appointed mediator, however, the 

parties, the neutral was present at all joint union and administration botlv agreed to permit 

sessions and caucuses of both sides, in his role as the neutral tojulfijl this role^Havihg previously 

neutral, he vyas able at appropriate times, both developed a trusting and open relationship with 

forriially and irrfp and the parties, the neutral was abb after brief 

provide suggestions that could increase the meetings to suggest a salary package that, with 

effectiveness of commimicatlons and improve mly minor modifications, was accepted^ He was 

problem soling capacities. For example, the then asked by both sides to mediate a small 

neutral could point out to each side are;^ of number of other issues still outstanding, and 

potential agreement that went unnoticed in tiie negotiations were concluded by the end of the 

heat of debate; he could clarify statements made day. The project continued throu^ one more 

by oiie team that were apparently not beinj step; after bargaining was completed, a 

understood by flie otiier; and he could point out Uiree-jsarsbn erfernal visited the 

in private to each side the effects of its behavior campus to interview the parties and hold a joint 

on the other. meeting with them to report on the state of 

He could also help the parties develop n^^^ union-- adrriinistaitibn relationships and make 

structures and pmcesses that could improve their suggesti<ms for imisrbyem^^ 

barpining effectiveness. For reasons that will be Over tiie course of a year^ then, neujrajs ta^ 

discussed later, the l^gainini cb^^^^^ been used in this MGB^o^am in four diBwent 

often not a good arena for dealing with complex ways: to diaglibse ejdstirig relationships prior to 

issues. The neutral in this case helped the parties bargaimng; to improve cornmunlcatipns_ 

develop joint study committees tb which two problem-solving capabiliUes during bargaining 

complex issues were remanded and then assisted and at impasse; to identify satisfactwy solutions 

the committees with their procedures and fee that^the parties were having diffictaty finding 

acqi^sitibra of the mformatibh necessary for themselves; and after bar^ning, to assess changes 

developing sound aJternatives. in relationships and to reinforce the successful use 

Although up to tills point bargaining had been of the new procedures, 
unusually constructive and collaborative, the 
bargaining behaviors developed in previous years 
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Outcomes 



The bUtcbrnes of the MGB program were 
a^essedjhrqugh mterviews of the administration 
and union leadership by a three-member advisory 
cbmmitte^ and through analyses of changes in 
lulibn— ludministratibii relationships as measured 

by-readministering the ABQ. 

The independent review liy the advisory 
cbnunittee indicated that the prbgrain was highly 
^"5?^5ftil. Both i^^^^^ and adtniiiistratibri 
ofiicers and negotiators reported that^rgainiiig 
was characterized by increased trust, more open 
ccmmunicatibi« and a greater appreciatibn of 
tiie other side's probiems. the hostility 
generated at previous negotiations was absent. 
Both sides indicated that they had changed their 
terj^siiiig style, had learn^^^ techniques for 
collaborative problem solving that could be 
beneficial in their future relationships, and had 
more j)alanced arid less sterebtypical views of 
each otter. Both partjes thou^^ 
was Sir, and they were particclariy pleased with 
the inclusion bl creative clauses related to two 
problems b^rnutt^^ (facul^ Tetiaihing 

and^ariy retirement), which, in the absence of 
the MGB prbgTciiK, might have gone unaddresscd. 
Both uiiibn and administration representatives 
attsibuted these changes to the involvement of 
the neutral. 



Additional evidence of the effect of the 
program was gathered by readministering tiie 
ABQ tb all admiriistratbrs and faculty on campus 
and analyzing fifteen items indicating_how_ 
unlon-adm!nistratfon relationships had changed 
due to the past round of n^^Uations. 
AdminisfarAtive res]^^ indicate that fourteen 
of the fifteen relationship dimensioris had 
itnprdved. Six x)f these changes were statistically 
significant^ includihg increases in the union's trust 
of the administrati^^^ 

administration's concerns, union- ^ministration 
cbbperatibn^ similarity of union and 
^^I^J^Iti'atibii J^sitjbris bri basic issues, 
willingness of botti groups to present a united 
fi'bnt to outsiders, and commitment to working 
tbgether tb sblve rnutual prbblems. Changes in 

aithou^ neither so dramatic nor consistent as 
were those of the administration- Qt the fifteen 
items,^ positive diarge^ were reported for ten; 
two of them, an incr^e in the tiniqn's Isttst of 
the administration and a decrease in the time 
required tb resolve grievances, were statistically 
significant. 
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Tile Workshop Program 



In the fall of 1983, letters w^^^^^ college 
and anion presidents of all or^ized campuses 
ih the country inviting iheni to consi^ 
participation in a five-day, residential workshoj? 
on mutual ^ins bar^ining to be held in January 
1984. The workshop was sponsored by the 
Higher Education Institute of Teachers College, 
CoTund]Lia Ui^^^ by a grant 

from the Fund for the Iniprovement of 
Postsecondary Education (FIPSE)^ 

Acceptance into the workshop required the 
written approval o^boUi the campus^ union 
presidents^ tiieir agreement to administer to 
faculfy and admihistratbrs the AB<Q and return it 
to the institute to before the 

workshop, and their willingness to send^ as 
participants two or three members h'om the 
linidh and the admihistratipii bargaining teams, 
including the chief negotiator of each team. Over 
a dozea institutions indicated their interest in 
the workshop, and three eventually fulfilled the 
requirements and participated. 



Members of the wbrkshi^ staff contacted 
l^Ad^rs on the th^e catfnjm 
beginning of the program to gain a better 
understahdihg of their hegbtiatihg relationships 
2uid bargaining of Uie campuses 

were public community colleges, and one 
was a public comprehehsive university. Union— 
admihistratich relationships were troubled 

at all threejj:(mtract n^^ 

past had almost always led to an impasse and on 
one campus had almost always precipitated a 
strike before settlem^^ Although each campus 
had a different national faculty union a^iliation, 
different substantive issues^and negotiators 
whose persohalities and styles were strikingly 
diffeient, theproft/cms dleach were quite 
sintiiar. On all three campuses, the parties 
involved saw that their relationship was 
disruptive, and they wanted to do something 
about it! 



The 

ActivitieB 



The workshop began early one Monday afternoon 
1*1 January l_9_84_and ended at nCKMi that Friday. 
Sessions were held all through the day and on 
two of the four evenings. All participants were in 
residence at Teachers Q)llege during the entire 
workshop. The three of us sery^ as workshop 
staffs and we and the participating colleges found 
this low participaht to staff ratio to be highly 
desirabje jnview of th^ intensive natUre_o _ 
program, the sensitivity of the relationships, and 
the heed to cohtihudusly monitor group 
interactions to eij^iire that conflict was used 
constructively. Although the schedule was highly 
structured, adjustments were made as the 
workshop evolved to maximize the potency of 
certain sections a^^^^ to take advantage of 
developing interests. 

The wdrkshc^ was designed with four basic 
purposes in mind: 

1. To make participants more aware of the 
behaviprdj)rgc(^^ 

negotiation so that by understanding the 
factors leading tb disruptlve processes, they 
could better avoid them. 



returned home in order to cbhtiniie developing 
constructive bargaining relationships. 



2. To provide training and experience in new 
ways of bargaining so that participants could 
develc^ a repertoire of etf^tive l^havibr.s to 
replace older and less effective ones. 

3. To give paiiicipahts greater insight into their 
bargyiyngxelatjons!^^^ colleagues 
on their own campuses so that they could 
more realistically understand the nature of 
their problems. 

4. To help the teams from each campus develop 
an agenda that they could work on when they 



These four purposes were intenvbven during the 
entire workshop. Particular attehtibh was given 
tp_ relating conceptual orientations to practical 
issues, becturettes, discussions, critiques, and 
videotaped simulations were combined to 
reinforce learnii^ interest. 

The first purpose, that of inaeasing 
conceptual awareness, was addressed through 
simulatibhs, theory sessions, and constant 
feedtack 15^ staff serving as neutra^^ 
example, in one simulation occurring early in the 
workshop, three*persbi> teanns engaged in a 
simple hegbtiatibn in which the Lhfiuence of 
competition on perceptions and behavior could 
be clearly demonstrated and analyzed. Theory 
sessions oh such topics as attributions, 

intArg^up cdmjJetitiqn, and Jnte^atSye 

bargaining (many of which are treated in later 
chapters) provided ah opportunity for 
understaiidihg why they ahd_ their bargaining 
opponents Itehaved as they djd. In tjie various 
intergroup and simulation activiti« that were 
interspersed with the workshop, staff constantly 
njonitbred an^ obse^ryed Jtehayior in 

ter<ns of the conceptual material that had 
previously been presented. 

The second purpose was tb prbvide 
ParticipMts w^ so 
that they cooldimprove their bargaining 
effecti vehess. This was done JSoth through 
specific training sessions team participatj on 
in a simulated negotiation of acadentic contract 
provisions. The training sessions focusid en 
techniques to improve team functioning and 
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effecUye probli^^^^ some of these 

materials are contained m Chapter 4. After 
completing the theory and training sessions, 
intact campus teams were.giveh an opportunity 
to practice what they had learned 
participating in a full-day simulated bargaining 
session using materials specifically developed for 
this workshop. These bargaining sessions, and 
the caucuses that accqnipanied them, were 
observed by three staff members who later 
provided i^edback to team members. In addition, 
videotape recqrfings^were made of selected 
portions of each team's bargaining amd played 
back and critiqued at the end of the simulation. 
This provided an unusual opportunity for teams 
to "stend outside" the Itefgaining context and for 
the first time see how they might be observed by 
the other side. 

Thejhird p^urpose was to permit teams to gain 
a better understanding of their own rejatjonships. 
As we shall discuss later, the conflict engendered 
l^ traditiqnal bargaim relationships distorts 
the perceptions of the parties, and unrealistic 
views of the interests, goals, and values of the 
other side and the relationship between the sides 
^^^9^^^_^^^^^_^S^}^\^B effectiveness. In 
order to permit bargainers to viewthejr 
relationships more objectively, participants in the 
wqrksh(S> were given summaries of data collected 
from the ABQ that ha^^ on 
their own campuses one month earlier. The data 
were displayed in a manner that highlighted 
problems and bargaining orientations. Teams 



were instructed on how the results couid be 
analyzed and used, and each union and 
administration team was given ah bppbrtiiriity to 
meet separately, m4 then together, to share their 
perceptions and determine whether the data they 
saw reflected what they desired for their 

campuses. 

The fourth purpose was to helpjeam 
each campus consider vrfiat they might dojo 
improve bargaining and to pilah a back-home 
agenda that would begin them toward 

more satisfying relationships, thinking about 
this issue i^gah early iathe workshop with a 
sessjon wh^e^ teams met to discuss the 
constraints and potential of their^ongqing 
relatibhship^ Later in the program, as part of the 
review of the ABQ, the teams received the 
yerbatuni cqmments^q^^^^ constituents 
responding to the question '"What cquld the 
uhiph/administratibn do to make bargaining 
better?'' Finally,^ the last day of the conference 
gave special attention to develop plans. 
Uhibh and administration te<ans first met 
separately to discuss steps they could take and 
tj^ej^J^^i top^th^ to ^^^^ 

acceptable agenda for improving their bargaining 
when they returned home. The campus teams 
presented their back-home plans to the other 
campuses so that each could see the different 
ways that parties could work together more 
collaboratively. 



Outcomes 



The pqsitjye eyaluayq participants can be 
seen in letters they have se^t to us and through 
their responses to a program assessment 
instmment they cbmpleted at the cbnclusLbh bf 
tile workshop. Among the quMtions we asked 
was "What changes do you think will occur in 
ybur carripus bargaining relatibnship as a result 
of hayingjparticijjate^^ wbrkshbp?" The 
majority of respondents thought that the ch^ 
would be quite prbfound. Sample responses were 

I thlidc there js a strong cbmmitment to 
return home and execute what has been 
learned. Thejdata jndi^ strong need 
already recognized by constituents for this 
type of change. This could be a turning point 
fbr the cbllege. 

The twb teams have agreed tb use MGB 
methods as fffl" as they possibly can. Since we 
control the bargaining process, MGB will be 
used. 



I believe that there will be a definite 
improvonent in union-* management 
c^nmimic^tions and that will lead tb 
improvenients in climate and pfoblOTi- 
solving. 

We wiii have had an example of MGB so that 
when we return to the "good old days" we 



can suggest that there are aiternatives to our 
problems, and we should seek tliem but. 

The personal relationships have helped give 
us all a hetter understahdlhg bf each other so 
that I am sure we can work together with 
mutual trust and respect. There will be more 
cooperation in solving problems before, 
during^ and afto' the n^btlatibns. the 
philosophy of collaborative bargaining has 

fJ™ly_|n^Plla^^^ I am 

sure it will flourish. Lastly, we have the 
begirinihg skills to ef^Bctiyely use MGB. I am 
sure these skills will grow. 

Other resiKindents were more cautious in their 
asses^rnents. In response tb the preceding 
question, one said '^Unknown at this time. I 
believe changes, should they occur, will be 
positive for all parties." And another 
commented, "Not sure. None right away, but 
with a lot of^ffort, i think we could move 
towards MGE." 

FbUqvH^ disolssibris with participants ten 
months after the workshgpjndicate outcomes 
rangiiigfronri"sUll unknown" to "hi^y 
successful." At one campus, it rep^^ed tiiat 
parties are attempting to a^l^r MGB strategies 
in their interactions and that administratis- 
union relationships may have sli^Uy inqnoved; 
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A more comprdiensive assessment wiii not be 
available until the contract, vvhich expires in ttie 
sptrngi of 1985, is renegotiated. 

At another campus, the MGB tralning^was 
it^rted to have had a dramatic effect In a letter to 
us jointly signal by the admiiiistratioh and tiie 
union, the bargainers reported the following: 

We 2tfe writing to let you know of the 
success achieved in our contract 
n^otiations using the Mutual Gaiis 
PiuSsunin^Lcbncepta^^ techniques. We_ were 
able to reach agreement. . . six dayaprior to 
the exgiiaUqn of bur bid cpntract.^T^ is the 
first time that ha^^ hzq^pened . . . since 1972 
and sUuids in marked contrast tb a 
striie-ridden bargaining history which 
includes four strikes. The agreement was 
ratified by a unanimous vote of the board of 
^stees and by the faculty in what we 
l>elieve was the largest ratio ever. 

We believe this success was attained for 
tvw reasons. FirM.te^^ 
worlshop. . . provided as with a definite 
procedural track to run on and a very 

Stimmary 



In this chapter, we have describNcd two program 
built on the concepts of MGB. The structur^of 
each program was quite different: @ne took place 
on a campus pv^ an extended period and was 
integrated ijntd the actual^ bargainitg 
while the other was of limited duration, involved 
three campuses, and took place in an artificial 
environment. HpwevCT, ttCT^ were si^ificant 
similarities as well. Both pro-ams made 
participants more self-conscious of their 
bsffgaihing behaviors and the effects on the other 
§i_4e's tehav[on toth proi^^ or 
other ppporhndti^ to learn about alternative 
processes that might be more constructive; both 
programs used a third-party neutral; and both 



important, change in thinking required to - - 
implement the The emphasis should 

be placed on the latter. Through the . . 
scenarios designed by you we were made to 
face the shortcomings of the adversarial ... 
negotiating posture and compare them with 
the positive results of the changed thinking 
as dictated by the MGB process. This really 
brbu^t home the real value of MGB and the 
potential it holds. 

Secondly, and equally important, was the 
willingness of our people to put forth the 
effort necessary to make the process work. 
We madean agreement between the teams 
that should ^e faU back into the old. : ___ 
adversarial pattern that we would stop the 
prcKC#^_a'^_ work out the problem so that we 
could get back on the ^GB track. Because of 
th|| cbmmitment,^^^^ the skeptics, 

this taking time to review our workshop 
notes and to figure but how to handle a 
particular situation— sometimes as 
individual teams and sometimes in joint 
sessions— enabled us to complete the 
process as successfully as we did. 



C<8:;used on cplleUboratiye rather than competitive 
or adversarial approaches to maxiniize their 
bargaining gains. 

We do hot believe that these two models 
e>diaust all thejvajs of successfully intr^^^^ 
M6B to the campus. In fact, we think that the 
number of alternative structures and pnTograms is 
potentially quite large. One of the purposes of 

this book is to provoke campuses into 

considering their own situations andilesigning a 
systerh that rheets their own needs. The 
Plisentation of qm eyq^etie^^ 
therefore, be taken as a prescription that this is 
how it should be done, but rather as examples 
that demonstrate that, indeed, it can be done. 
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C&apter 3 

That Guide Muf lial Gains 
'gaining 




Many bargainers idehtift' themselves as 
pragrnatists._They leani the techniques of 
negotiation through experience, and over 
time, they identify "what works." The bargaining 
arena is so filled with ambiguity and the 
?A^i?^ts of each t^Jg^ining sit uat ion may appesur 
to participants to be so different or unique that it 
is easy to focus upon what appears to be specific 
??d jusefiil rathar than on what seems to be more 
general and theoretical. 

We agree that much of what is known about 
bargaining has, indeed, come from the 

??P^n?Pces of_sensitj\^ and k^ 

negotiators. At the same time; we endorse Kurt 
Lewih's well-fchowh aphorism that there is 
nothing so useful as a good theory. We believe in 
particular that concepts that suggest_hqw 
individuals and groups usually respond to 
cbmpetitibh, stress, and uncertainty can help 
^rgainers more clearly understand the d^am ics 
of the bargaining table. With that understanding; 
hegbtiators can more effectively avoid hehavibrs 
that might inadvertantly mislead br cohfiise the 
other side. Bargainers can more readily spot the 
development of disruptive group processes and 
take steps tb amelibrate them. And they can 
d<ssignjprqcedures that can niake 

bargaining more constructive. 

The purpose of this chapter is to present some 
of the theoretical bases of MGB. The first two 
?^ptjpns deal with [ntejgroup^ comp^^^ 
attribution, behavicrc that often develop in 
bargaining and cbhtribtite tb adversariai and 
disruptive relation^^^ section 
discusses two separate but related processes that 
Ri chard Walton and Robert HcKers ie (see 
Bibliography) called integrative bargaining and 
^^strjbutive bargainjng. Thes^t^^ 
describe and j^plain tactics and strategies of 
acrbss-the-table hegbtiatibhs. Integrative 
bargaining is centered b^^ 
beteviors; while distributive bargaining involves 
more cbmpetitive behaviors. The effectiveness of 
^ch process depends bh.the topics being 

negotiated. The finaj s^^^^ 

intraorganizationai bargaining, the process by 



which bargaining teams seek internal agreement 
ambhg their members and between members of 
th^ team and their principals (trustees, 
presidents, union o^icers). 

Each of the sections begins with a dialogue at 
the negotiating table or in caucus that reflects 

a bargaining problem at firtjonal^}^^ 

College. The three-person bargaining teams at 
Huxley are easy to identify since, by complete 
chance, the first names of the administration's 
representatives all begin with the letter yl JAlda, 
Amaia,and Arlih) and those of the union's 
faculty bargainers all teegin withF (Fran, Fay, 

Florence^. Th^^^^ Huxley Q)l]e^e 

negotiators are all experienced at the bargaining 
table. Their dialbgue is not atypical, and we 
would be surprised if at least some bf it did hbt 
sound ^miliar when compared to your own 
bargaining experiences. We do not necessarily 
wish tb suggest that the Huxley College teams 
^ad bargainers or that their negotiations in 
the past have not been hroitfiil. But \9e do believe 
that by using more cbnstiructive and creative 
approaches, the uhiph and administratibn cbuld 
both increase their benefits. Follow 
dialogue, we present a nontechnical summary of 
the thebry; readers interested in ihoTe detail 
should refer to the works listed in the 
Bibiiography. 

We believe that learning and understanding 
the theories that support MGB can be enhanced 
!5L?'l@8!^8_'Jl ^'iDPl^ ??^rcises or simulations 
that permit the reader to relate these basic 
principles tb their own bargaJhihg experiences. 
E^ph sectjqn therefore contains several activities 
of this nature. The section also discusses some of 
the implications of the ttieorj; for actual 
bargaining iii the context of higher educatibn and 
suggests specific steps negotiators can take that 
will help to make bargaining more constructive. 
Readers whb negbtiate in nohcbllegiate 
ofganiz2rtiqns s it easy to relate the 

higher education examples to other settings; 
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Intergroup Competitieii 



EHalogue (in the union S caucus room) 

Fay: I've just compared bur workload demand^nd their counteroSer. We worked a long time on our 
workload proposal, and it's a danih good one. Their response doesn't even deal with the issues. 

Fran: Maybe they're just dumb. We've stated our position time after time but they don't seem to 
uhderstahd. 

Florencet i don't thing they're stupid, they're just out to stick it to the faculty again. We've tried to 
cooperate, but they aren't interested. 

Fay: they keep raising the budget as their problem. Our members see 

workload as our number one priority, even more important than salary this year, and we're not going to 
change bur pbsitibh. 

(in the administrdtion^ caucus room) 

Alda: Responding tb their workload demand was like shooting fish in a battrei. I've never seen anything 
drafted badly as that. I'm surprised they read it tb us with a straight face. 

Amala: I think our response will convince them that the present system is much better than what 
they've prc^bsed. 

Arlih: We could move adiead much faster if they'd give some^thought to cooperating. But they'll do 
whatever they can tb raise issues to try and embarrass the administration, i don't even think workload is 
a serious issue with them. 



Theory 
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GoHectivfi bargaining is a process where two. 
grbups [the uhibn's bargaining team and the 
M?l^l?L'stration's te try to 

maximize its outcome. Bar^ining teams often 
approach the negotiations table with at least 
three assumptibhs in mind. 

1- We are going to be assertive in satisfying our 
own team's concerns. 

2. We m not gdin^ in 
satisfying the other team's concerns. 

3. We can only gain if the bther team loses. 
These three assumptions lead to intergroup 
cbmpetitibn. Some negotiators believe that 
baij[aining^and cpm^ are synbhymbus, but 
later, we shall discuss bar^inhig onentatioris 
that, vMle also based onitssumption i, do not 
accept assumptibns 2 and 3. 
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J^P^P^^^y^^_l^ between groups 
been studied in many fields, such as labor 
relations^ ihterhatibnal relations, and 
prganization beh^ deal is known 

about what happens when two ^oups engage in 
cbmpetitibh. The dynamics of intergroup 
cbmpetitibn appear tb be siifnilar in all settings; 
^^^^3^f yi^ \^^y3 ?I|3[ted artificial gro^ in the 
M6B workshop and observed identical behavior 
in ah hour's time. If your academic bargaining is 
conducted as a comp^^^^^^^ process, theory 
suggests (and our observations confjnnj that a 
number of processes will be taking place that 
affect the way the teams bargain, communicate, 
and make decisions. It will not t^e long before 
each side sees itself as the ''white hats" and the 
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other side as the **black hats** and behaves 
toward the other exactly as these images vvbtiid 
suggest. 

What cominohly happens in the bargaining 
process is that each team is likely to come to the 
ter^iUng table with its set of demands or 
desired outcomes. Each t^m will probably 
overestimate itself as a team and its own 
positions, and linderestim^ the opposing team 
and its positions. These mispen:ept[qns are 
caused by the competitive orientation and 
become even more intense as bargaining 
^9^^^^^3' ^othjteams become more committed 
to their own positions and close ranks so that 
mihbsity views on one's own learn become 
silenced and the flexibility of the chief negotiator 

decreases. Negotiators increasingly use the 

bargaining conference to attack the other team, 
rather than trying to gain further information 
?^out them. Members of both teams are aware 
that the bargaining sessions have become 
nonproductive, and each team blames the other 
for the deterioratioh iii their relationship while 
absolving itself of responsibjUty. 

Communication between the teams also 
changes as the ccjmpetitive interaction continues. 
Since each tieam tends to criticize and attack the 

other's positions; both teams listen very 

defensively. They tend to focus on the differences 
in their pdsitiphs and fail to see the similarities. 
As the teams become rtujre and more con 
of the justice of flieir own positiois; it becomes 
increasingly difficult to understand the other 
team's pbsitions^.Ji^^ pro- 
gress^, each team loses the abili^ even to 
/rear alternatives being proposed ^ the 
other. Eai^ team^^^ increasing time 
conununicating internaUy and t[me cdm- 
municating with the other. Defensiveness 
leads to distorting, filtering, and stereotyping 



Exercises The followihg exercises can be completed by 

separate bargaining teams: 

1. The same dynamics that lead to disruptive 

ihteri^oup conflict also make it easy to blame 
the other side and difficult to believe that 
your team was responsible a^^ 
of this exercise is to determine the extent to 
which the behaviors of both sides work 
together to produce disruptive conflict. 

Develop a list b£ the types of behaviors by 
the other team that caused disruptive conflict 
during your last negq^^ 
specific and inclusive as possible. For each 
item, idehtig^ the reasons you think they 
''Shaved as they did. 

Now adopt the^position of the other team, 
and develop a similar list of goar behaviors 
during the last negotiation session that the 
other team would ar^^^ disruptive 
conflict. Do not pause to evaluat^any item on 
the list as you develop it, but keep adding to 
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messages from the other side, making it difficult 
tp conect mispWceptichs or errors of 
r'^^^^P'!^^?^i^^-J^9?'?^?r» it l>^comes increasingly 
difficult for each team to hear and understand 
collaborative overtures of the other, so lhat each 
j^?Sm is likely to i^^^^^ that, while 

it is trying to improve the bargaining 
relationship, the other side is not interested in 
doing so. . 

. ^^is|ori-maki^^^^ teams also 

change under the stress of competition. Teams 
develop a reduced tolerance for ambiguity, and . 
thMJncreasirigly tend to see things in black and 
white terms. Cognitive processes become 
inhibited as tension increases, and it becomes 
increasingly difficult to identify alternative 
spiutions to complex pro 
therefore agree to proposals without having had 
ah bppbrtuhity to consider other proposals that 
™ghtjte mpre adv^ additiph, 
decision making by^teams^is likely to give less 
consideration lo long*term goals and place more 
emphasis on short-term goals as the competitive 

interaction becom^^^^ intense. 

Competitive bargaining often leads to 
disruptive ihtergrbup conflict. Sometimes this 
conflict is magnified by the persohalities of 
the negotiators, but more d^^ the 
dynamics commonly present when any two 
groups compete. Negotiators who are awarje of 
these dynamics are likely td be alert to 
their effects in an ongoing bargaining 
interaction. Later, we shall identify how 
b^rg^iners caii alter the traditional reliance on 
competition in academic negotiations so that the 
disruptive aspects of conflict are reduced or 
eliminated. 



it until you list all the complaints you think 
the other team might possibly have, whether 
justified or not, Then review the list. Even if 
y?" di^gree with an item^^ for each 

one why the other team might believe it to be 
true. 

2. Compare the opening positions of yoUr team 
and the opposition's team during the last 
negotiations. First, make a list of all the 
di Terences in yottf twojpdsiy make 
a list of all the similarities in your positions. 
Are the differeaces as striking now as they 
>^re when you first saw them? Were you able 
^P 'd^'^yfy ^sjnany similarities when ydu 
negotiated them as you can now? 

3- Reconstruct to the ext^^^^^ the actual 

dialogue of a past nr;2otiation session {note: 
The perceptual and cognitive distortions 
created by competition will make this 
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exceptionally diffiX^iyo^^ 

commeht or series of comments using the 

fdllowihg code: 

A ^gument against otii^ position 

R comment ridiciiling other position 

U comment Indicating understanding of other 
position 

Q question to learn more about other position 



E question asked to embarrass the other side 

S statement indicating siippbrt of other 
position 

Now add up the number of conunehts iii each_ 
cate^g. To what ^ent does your j^attem of 
responses indicate concmi for the gcmls of the 
other side? To what extent does it make the 
other side more defensive? 
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to COTStrain thejgqtentially effects of 

intergroup competition, barg^ning teams might 
consider taking the following steps: 

1. A^ign a t^m metnber td mpiU^^ 
bargaining sessions with particular 
responsibility fox noting, jand reporting back 
*"?ih^_®'pup, Mnproductive behaviors that 
appear to faf related to intergroup 
competition. 

2. Recc^nizejtet cpm}x^^ 

make it diffiadt to understand fuliy the 
positions of the other side, and adopt tactics 
to explore their meaning more fully before 
responding to them, lliis means careful _ 
Usti^ng, parairfirasing %Wiat you think you 
hear and asking the other side to confirm your 
understaiKling^ and asking questions to elicit 
information rather than to attack or beiittie 
the other side's position. 

3. Focus on, and articulate similarities Jn, the 
positions of both bargaining teams rather tlian 



on their differences only. It is your simil^ties 
that will form the sbuhdest basis for eventual 
agreement 

. Assign mi^mbers bf^bur bargainings team to 
folejjlay ill (aucus ffie position of the other 
team on a specific jssue and to negotiate with 
you about^it Hiis may give you a better sense 
of why the issue is important to the bther side. 

BoBi testis can meet together to identify 
specific prohlem areas where iht&rgrbup 
cony>etitibn is expected to be particularly 
intense. /q/n^y, and in advance, deve[qp 
procedures for reducing its adverse effects. 
Such prixedUres may include buUihlng 
"DosatulIX)nW 

^t^biishing agendas, or developing other aids 
that will serve as behavioral guidelines in 
situations that might otherwise get out of 
hand. 
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AttHbitttofi Tfiediry 



Dialogue (in the union § caucus room) 

Fran: t don't think the administration is going to buy our retraining demand. 
Fay: >fVell, that's no siuprise. They don't really care about faculty needs. They never have. 
Florences All they ever think about is money. They'll sell out the academic program every time to 
save a buck. Then they turn around and spend it on more administration. 

Fran: Let's hang toagh on this one. If they only respond to pressure, let's show them what pressure 
really is. 

(in the udmintstration's caucus room) 

Alda: The faculty demand oh retraining is soit ct interesting. 

Amaia: Yeah, but we should Be careful about it^ I think they want to use it to protect the faculty 
deadwbod. It's just another way of reducing institutional fiexibiiity. 

Arlin: They don't seem concerned about the college at all. All they look at is their own self-interests. 
Alda: Why should they care? As long as they have tenure, they can be as irresponsiBle as they like. 



What are attribatibhSi and why are they 
^"^PPrt^t Jn^ft^^^ Attributions are 

in^rences made about the other side^s 

characteristics, intentions, and motives; often 
based ph siu^risihgly little ihfonhatibh ?bbut 

Such inferenc^^^ diir need to order our 
complex world in ways that are well qr^nized 
and readily understandable to us. At Huxley 
College, the faculty have attributed the 
?^i^*5|strstion's Itehaviorjq a lack d^^ concern for 
faculty interests; a concern for only money and 
streh^hehihg the administration, and a 
wilHhgneis to agree to hew programs only under 
extreme pressure. For its part, the administration 
sees the Acuity as seif-serving, protecting 
<1^4<lwdpd, and irresponsible. 

AtWbutions are^ we 
conjure up io account lor why others do what 
they do and are what they seem to be. 

Unfortunately, though^^^^ 

sometimes formed in the absence of such "hard 
ihforrnatipn" as verified evidence or even 
!^€iMly_ tested firs^ knowledge about other 
individuals or groups with whom we must 
interact, in such instances, our inferences may 
rely on stereotypes, hearsay, or very limited first 
impressions. Jt is a significant and 
well-documented fact that our attributions not 
only exert a prbhbuhced influence bn how we 
^xpmence and 1^^^ others in bur social 
environment^ but that Uiey also affect we 
behave toward them and how they, in turn, 
experience and react tb us. Attributibhal 
mechMisms a^^^ 

prominent role in situations where there are 
great pressures onindividuals and groups that 
hay^ shared as^ conflicting interests tb 

make important decisions a^ecting their private 
and joint welfare. 

In colleges and universities, as in other social 
setUngs, we constantly m 
Some attributions are "dispositional," that is. 



they suggest that other persons behave in a 
certain way because bf their persbnalities: other 
attnlutiqns a^^ that is, they jnfer 

that a behavior was related to some force in the 
ehvirohmeht. In general, we tend to use 
situational attributibh to account for bur own 
behavior, or that of our friends and valued 
colleagues ("given all the facts involved, we 
really had ho choice"), and to attribute the 

actions of others to sta^^ 

characteristics ("they didn't have to do that, but 
they've always been vindictive"). When we 
attribute the negative behaviors bf bthers tb their 
P^TS^onalities, we decreas^^ 
possibility that they might change, and we can 
more easily dismiss or discount their positions. 
However, if we can lefgrh to attribute the 
behavior of others to their perception of the 
ehvirbnment, we can begin to understand their 
{x>sitidns (even if we still db hbt agree with 

tisat others can be influenced 
by changing their perceptions. Since one major 
ehvirbhmehtal force affecting other people's 
P^jcepridns is dm 

attribution processes open the possibiHty that we 
can influence bthers positively by changing our 
own t^havior. 

Although there afxdifference^^^ various 
settings; we have seen certain dispositional 
attributibjis occur with some regularity in 
unidhized colleges and universities. In 

corigpetit|ve or adver^^^ 

relationships; it is not uncommon for faculty to 
view admihistratbrs incorrectly as out to break 
the union dr to "get" certain ficulty members, 

unconcerned aijqut faculty interests, 

incompetent, capricious, unfair, unsupported by 
the trustees, and heartless bureaucrats. 
M™"lstrators n^^^^ regard the 

union leadership as self-serving and not 
representing the faculty, uncommitted to the 
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Lnsytutidn and U^^^ about its welfare, 

having narrow seiynterests, wishing to take over 
administrative prerogatives, lazy, unresponSiVe to 
student interests, and unaware oi what is 
happening |n the "real w(^^^^ that 
many readers will agree that these attributions 
are so bhe-sided and stereotypical that they 
c^Mot accurately r^ the reality of other 
campuses. However, a large number of readers 
will believe that they really describe the situation 
oh their c^Lmpus, 

Th^^? J^'idsjof^^^ by individuals 

or groups to one another can obviously have a 
prbfo!ind effect on their behavior during 
negotiations. In "adversarial" bargaining 
^chauiges,^our inferences about the "opposing" 
side tend to be evaluative, dispositional, 
undifferentiated, and, in large measure, untested. 
T'^^v^^_?_v?5i?omj^^ we are apt 

to view the other side as "the bad guys" who are 
"but to get us" and therefore "uhtruj^tworthy" or 
"sneaky." In such situations, it matters little that 
the bad guys include some who.ri we know to be 



highly trusted and respected by their colleagues 
and, in many respects, share common interests 
^l^h us. Instead, c^^^ jump such 

individuals with those who are deemed to be our 
"enemies." 

.SWWnjgly,^ negative attributibhs hot bhly 
fburish in competitive bargaining situations, biit 
also fuel these situations* competitive thrust 
Unfortunately, bur own inferences often confirm 
our worst expectations for the other side. 
Negative attributions may cause us to act in ways 
that are viewed with suspicion, and this, in turn, 
may cause the bppbsihg side to behave guardedly 
or even deceptively toward i^^^ Inherent in this 
all'too'famiiiar scenario is the idea that our 
inferences may cause us to act without adequate 
9^_for that matter, cgn^^^ about the 

other side's intentions. We never really become 
aware bf the pressures it faces nor are we able to 
assess accurately the degree to which it would 
prefer a negotiated settlement to a stalemate. 



1 . Meeting separately^ unioji and administ^^ 
bargaining teams can ^pJote and assess the 
attributions they give each bther. Tape three 
large sheets of paper on a wall. Label the first 
sheet "our image of them." and have one team 
member write down the adjectives and 
phrases called bu^^ by members bf your team 
that describe the other tjeatn^e., smart, 
sneaky, experienced, not committed to 
academic values, etc.). Do nbt pause to 
^yajji^^te any commeht, but cbntiriiie making 
your list until there are no more suggestions. 

Then label the second sheet "supporting 
fLvidence/^and 1 the specific behavibrs of 
the other side that contributed to that image. 
Finally, on the third sheet labeled "counter 
evidence," list behavibrs bf the other side that 
sPP^^_i"lc_onsiste^ image, When 

tfieiists are completed, discuss whether the 
evidence presented is sufficient to support the 



attributidri. Csh ybu suggest explanations ior 
behavior ftat are consistent 
but jnay be unrelated to the attributions you 
have given? Does ybur team ever engage in 
J^havipr simiiar to the other team's? If so, 

what is the reason for doing so? What 

assumptions do you think they maSe about 
your tehavibr? 

^- Assign a member^^^^ to 
monitor your next caucus or planning session 
and recbrd all instances of attributions you 
directly or indirectly give tb the other team 
and yourselves. F eserve twenty minutes at the 
end of the session to discuss the results and 
determine whether the attributions can be 
supported. Reevaluate any j» may 
have tedcen based on attributions with 
unsubstantiated evidence. 



MGB 

Suggestions 



. Once brought to a level of heightened 
awareness, bur tendencies to use attributions 
^•l^^re consistent with our precbhceived 
notions suggest some rather common-sense 
solutions. They include testing what has been 
said for its ratibnale and limits, probing ior 
explanations and reasons, and relen^^^ 
searching for whatever it is that seems to be 
shaping the other side's behavior and 
^9???5*s. TT^^^ course, necessitates 
listening carefully to the other side and 
assigning importance to its perceptions of 
reality. Another critical implication is that 
you must provide sufficient J[nforinatibh^ 
your own concerns and priorities in order to 



counteract erroneous attributibns in 
negotiations. 

Rather than forming and acting on the kinds 
of attributions just descrihe^^ it^ would seem 
useful to monitor oneself and one's teammates 
for evidence of inappropriate attributions 
g'yen to the other side's iritehtibhs and 
motives. This often requires vigilance and 
active discussion in brder tb fenet out their 
individual cbhsequehces. In sohie instances, it 
^^y_?^^^}^J^^^L to expjdre the other side's 
inferences about oneself in a constructive and 
honthreatenjng way. In these efforts, try to 
remain sensitized to your own defenses. 
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intolerances, and rigidly defined self-interests, 
for it is such mechanisms that frequently 
provide the Ijasesior competitive attributions. 
Beyond cbhtihually practicing such skills, it _ 
would also be usefijil for imprbvihg one's HGB 
technique to leani to adopt the following 
kinds of perspectives on others with whom 
you maintain a negotiating relationship: 

Their interests may be quite simih^r to ouirs. 

Let's search put the similarities in our 
admittedly different views. 

They have to contend with similar pressures. 



Though they aie members of the opposing 
tsam^sbme of them may understand and even 
accept our position, at least to a certain 
degree; 

They may be in a position to join lis iii bur 
effort *o. . . 

Though the other side may seem solidly 
against bur point of view, perhaps we could 
explore its v[ews on a particular issue with 
hope of reconciling our differences. 



Integrative and Distributive Bargaining 



Dialogue (af the bargaining table) 

Franj We've spent the last twb hours screaming at each other about salary incrmients and we haven't 
gotten anywhere. We can't seem to agree bn anything. 

Arliii: Let's move oh to our proposal for allocating evening teaching loads, that's something we can 
both suppoft- We know ^^ou v^^ rational system. It would relieve you of the complaints from 

faculty on this issue, and it would give us the qualified teachers we need. It shouldn't be hard for us to 
design a systom meeting both our needs. 

Florence: What makes j^qu^^^^ problems with the present system? If the administration 

wants some movement on evening teaching, you're going to have to show some gobd faith with a major 
bffer on salaiy. So far, all you've done Is stonewall. 

^da: i know that the salary bargaining has been tbugh, but can't we treat the evening teaching matter 
differently? There's something in it for both of us. Let's work together and try to solve it like a prbblem. 
Fiy: L^ok, IJ minut you said we were irresponsible, and ^ou refused to give us budget data for 
our salary demand. Now you want to "prDbjem solve'' with Usj i think you're out to screw us no matter 
what we do. If you want some movement on teaching; you're going to have to pay for it. 



Theory Oitf dialogue illuslra^^ agenda that 

typifies almost every negotiation. Some items on 
the agenda (such as salary) involve the allocation 
bf_ what appear to be finite ecbnbm«c resources. 
These items are seen as "zero-sum" in nature; 
chat is, whatever the union "wins," the 
administratibh "loses." But other items on the 
agenda (such as^evenirig^ teac schedules) may 
be "variable-sum" in nature. For such items, it is 
almost always possible to design solutions so 
that eitlier SoM sides gain what they want or at 
least the gains of one side do not cbine at the 
expense of the other. 

The differences between these two agenda 
items were recbgniz^^^^ Waltbh and 

Robert McKersie (see Bibliography), who 
thebriz^ that negotiations actually involve two 
different, althbugh related, bargaining processes. 
They gave the name "distributive bargaining" tb 
the process that appeared to bejuost effective in 
responding tb zero-sum itams. They called the 
process for best deal ijig with vsuiable'sum itemis 
"integrative bargaining." The strategies and 
tactics of distributive bargaining are different 
frbm those of integrativ bargaining. Negotiators 
often fail to recognize this and maxassume that 
all bargaining is alike. When this happens, they 



may inadvertantly use a less effective bargaining 
approach than is really available to them and 
thereby fail to exploit the full jpqtential bf 
outcomes for their side. The significant 
differences between integrative and distributive 
bargainiryg also ms^^^ over mixed 

agendas quite difficult, as brief descrijjtions bf 
both bargaining approaches will reveal. 

Disbribative bargaining, thjs is the iyp^ of 
activity that we most often think of when the 
tenri fcrf o/niTi^ is used. It assumes that 
negotiations tak e pface over a "pie" bf fixed size, 
the goal of both parties is to obtain as much pi 
the pie aspbssible, and what one team obtains 
the pthjy- loses. In bu^^ College dialogue, 

the-teams view salary as just such an item. 

Each team is concerned with only its own 
goals, riot with the goals of the other side. 
Parties enter bargaining with two riumbers in 
mind— how much they want (the targetj, and 
hbw much they will settle for (the resistance 
point). For example, the Miori may have a target 
of a 12 percent salary increment but will settle at 
their jresistance point of 7 percent, if they cannot 
get at least 7 percen t, they will strike. Neither 
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fLarty knows the targets or resistance points of 
aie other , and the basi^c^s^ of integrative 
bargaining is to find otit as much about the other 
side's goals as possible without r jivealing what 
?Pi^side is really willing to settle for. (As an 
example, it would obviously be a mistake (or the 
luiion to tell the administration their resistance 
point, since the uhibn would then have no chance 
\vhat^ever qtqb^^^^ more.) Each team also 

tries to influence the other to reduce its 

resistance point, so that ttie ultimate settlement 
will be more favorable to itself. 

P^5^"t>utiye bargamii^^ tactics include 
eojicealing your priorities, communicating false 
information, limiting communication, posturing, 
P^^^^tJ'iS position^ taking 
adamant and inflexible positions, and putting 
pressure on the other side. Negotiators may 
approach cbhstitiiehts of the other side and/or 
t°J?^A^ suppq their jips it ion';. 
Disbributive bargaining is often a combative and 
adversarial process whose outcome is likely to 
reflect the rdatiye power of each side. 

it is important when considering the 
characteristics of distributive bargaining to 
remember the distinction between fair and unfair 
^?8°_tiating practices. is nbth i rig 

inherently improper 2ibout **jiard-nDsed" 

bargaining, but those who misinterpret it as a 
license for achievm^ goals by any means are 
likely to find themselves and their institutions in 
great difficulty. Regardless of bargaining 
priehtitidh, such behavior as attacks on the 
personal vvealmesses of pt^ failure 
to honor commitments already agreed to, or 
approaching tlie table with no intent of reaching 
ajreement are highly destructive and 
inexcusable. When distributive bargaining is 
taken to extremes, or the parties lose control of 
the process^ it can leai to disruptive conflict. 
Howeyer, when used by experienced negotiators, 
the process itself may more fully explore the 
other side's range of negotiability and so can 
pftenbe effective in maximizing your immediate 
payoffs. 

Integrative bargaining. This bargaining 
process assume^ the size of the pie being 
negotiated is not fixed but variable. Because of 
this, it is possible for both sides to increase their 
mutual payoffs through cooperation rather than 
^°"™P*^titipn. Integra^ 

that there are outcomes :;ivaiJable that will meet 
both sides' goals, although these outcomes are 
^^ot simple or immediate The issue 

of evening session teaching at Huxjey College is 
an exan^)le of an IteiiL with significant 
integrative potential. In addition to the positions 
that both t^ms brought to the te^ 
there almost certainly exist s large number of 
additional sblutibhs to their problem— if the 
parties are creaUve enqu^ find thern. Indeed, 
some of these solutions may turn out to be even 
more advantageous to both parties than their 



previous positions! (Later, we shajl discuss how 
this can be so.) The itrategy for integrative 
bargaining requires both sides to understand 
clearly how the oUier perceives tlie problem, they 
must work together to discover alternative 
splutibhs, and then they must mutually select the 
alternatiye that maxfrnize^ their joint payoff. 

To do this;, both siiies must work toward 
establishing an open and mutually supportive 
cliniate in which problem solving can take place. 
Eachj)arty must help TO 
that meets its own needs as well as those of the 
other side, and each party must be fully aware of 
the^offier's goals. To prevent prematiire 
commitment to a solution before a full range of 
alternatives is considered, discussion is treated 
as tentative and exjjloratpry. These activities 
t^9y^l*^?PM_c<M focus on 

problems rather tiian bargaining demands, 
defining problems in specific rather than general 
terms, aiid comm essentia! heeds while 

closely listening to the other side. This U a 
collaborative approach concerned with only the 
quality of the putcome in meeting joint needs, 
and not with ihe relative pPwer of either team. 

The bargsiiiting dilei^^ V^ile 

integrative processes will help both sides find 
mutually satisfactory jrespbnses to most Iterns on 
a tergaining agenda, it may that a distributive 
bargaining approach will jjeld greater beriefits tP 
the faculty when salary is being discussed. (We 
shbuld note, however, that imprbvements in your 
^'"^^''Sit^ ^J??y Paypf fsmay dccttt cost 
to your long-term relationship with the other 
side. Negotiatbrs shbuld also be careful not to 
assume all aspects of salary 

or related issues are always zero-sum or 
distributive in nature.) This means that effective 
bargaining may require two diffeieht bargaining 
styles. 

But as our scenario indicates, mixed 
bargainir^ agjsndas pose real problems, in our 
example, the tactics of distributive bargaining 
developed in the salary negotiations were carried 
bver into evening teaching schedules, a topic 
with high integrative potential. This may prevent 
the ojyties.from acknowledgirg their mutii^ 
inte;:csts, communicating openly, trusting ^ch 
bther, and focusing attention on the problem 
rather than their conflict. Since distributive 
bargaining creates distrust and animosity, 
distributive bargaining behavior can overwhelm 
integrative bargaining attempts. In son^ 
situations, the tactlci^^^^^^ 
come to be considered as normal and are 
autbrnatically assumed to be appropriaie. 
regstfdless of the iterii be negotiated. FaHiire 
to understand the differences betw3en t^^^^ twP 
bargaining^proaches, and to take steps to 
minimize the negative effects that one may have 
^ the other^may lead negpy ators to adopt 
ineffective strategies that lead to disruptive and 
nonproductive conflict. 
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Exercises 1. Witl/ other meinbers_of yqur barga]ning_team, 
make a Ust of the items on the bargaining 
agenda during the last negotiatioh. Next to 

Jl^'^Ll^idjc^^^^ V^'as dealt with 

primarily through distributive or integrative 
bargaining approaches. Then review the items 



and detemine which it 

had integrative potential. Discuss the reasons 
for discrepancies^ if any, between the 
integrative potential of each item and the 
bargaining approach actually used. 



MB6 

Suggestions 



To make integrative bargaining more effective, 

1- Giye^advanced iwtice^^^^^^ in ah item, 

and plan on a long negotiating time. Artificial 
time pressures created by deadlines limit Ihe 
search process, thereby reducing the number 
of alternatives that can be created and 
considered. 

2. Engage in preJimii^^ 

discussions of the probjem to begin building 
s^me conmion understandings about i^s 
dirtiensiohs oh ^biv campus as well as some 
^^^^J^'^Jpy^ o^lL^sLyisytUtions have 
responded to similar problems. 

3. Avoid early fixation oh solutions; remain as 
flexible and opfin^as possible. Keep on 
searching even rafter < satisfactory answer is 
found. You iTiay be able to develop ah even 
better solution. 

4. Lay aside untfl latetprotiems without 
apparent sc! rJbhs. Time may bring fresh 
perspectives. 

To pre-^ent distributive behavior froni inhibiting 
integrative approaches, 

5. Form joint study committees to consider 
difficult problems aw^ from the bargalDing 
^^ble and to review solutions proposed by the 
negotiators. This separates those bargaining 



over Ttioney (Jistributivej from those 
bargaining over complex problems 
(integrative), so that the techniques used in 
P'ie J:^<uyainiMPi*oces« do hot negatively 
affect the other. 

, Uso rtird parties. Tniihers can help 
^^Sotiators develop cqmi5etencs in botli 
bargaining styles aoid sensitize them to 
recognize the condiliohs unSer wluch different 
§PP?Q3ches aie most effective. can 
help fecilitate communications ^id build 
trust. They can also provic!e corrective 
feedback to negotiators who may 
uiUntentionaily da^ 
efforts by inadvertantly ^reverting to 
distributive bargaining behaviors. 

Separate integrative and dislrjbutiva ifeTis so 
that they occur on different agendas or^t 
difrereht tihies or are negotiated by different 
pej:^le (for expntle, agree that certaih 
matters will be considered irt bargaining with 
the union and other raatters will be remahd^ 
tp the faculj^ senate, p not to negotiate 
items with high distributive potential until 
items with high integrative potential have 
be^n dealt with). 
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Intraorgamzaiional Bargaining 



Dialogue (in the aa'ministration "s caucus room) 

Alda: The president met with tli^ trustees' personnel committee last evening to d:5r:u.<s where we are 
m the negotiations. the first » il€fing they've had since negbti?Aions started four months ago. She 
told them about the modified union proposal on evening teaching, and the board turned it down cold! 
ibrlm: But that^s not bad We've spent hours on this one, and fhe union responded to all our 

comments. I think it's -lie best we can do; in fact, it probably has severdt^ advantages in the long run 
ever what we had asked 'ox. 

Amaia: Not only that, but we practically signed off on it at tiie last bargaining session. The anion's 
gomg to call us every name in the book if we rej-^ct it now. 

Alda: Well, we haye nd choice. The board says no. We're just going to have to reject the proposal c:t 
the next session and take the heat. 

fih the umon*s covcus room the following day) 

Fifan: Every time we take one step forward, we take two backward. I thought we had agreeiuent, and 
here we are back at square one. This wouldn't have happened if the faculty had stood together on this 
issue. 

Florence: I told you we can't trost the administration. They knew all along that they wouldn't accept 
It. And pinning their response on the trustees! I bet they never really even went to the trustees on this 
one. 

Fay: If the trustee^^ really knew what was happening at the table, they'd be furidiis. I've heard that 
they're losing confidence in the administration anyway, and this would probably be the last straw. Let's 
go to the next board meeting and lay it on the' line. 



We ustiUly think of bargaining in terms of the 
activities reguired for getting agreement 
between the negotiators on the two sides of the 
table. But, in fact, during negotiations, another 
sysicrn of activities is also going on that is 
designed to achieve consensus withih the 
negotiating parties, in order for agreement to be 
reached, the uhioh leaders jwho are the 
bargaining principal the union membership 
must accept agreement made by the union 
negotiator just as the college president and the 
toard of tirt!stee bargaining principals) must 
support the results of the admiriistratibh 
negotiator. 

It is almost axiomatic that agreement between 
two negotiators can often be more eaisily 
ai hieved than agreement between bargainers. 



principals, and conCtituen One of the main 
reasons for this is that while the negotiators have 
had their aspirations altered by experiencing the 
give arid take of the hargainirii table, the 

principals have not. As a cdnsegiierice, 

negotiators are more likely than principals to 
change their expectation of what can Jbc 
achieved. Inlbradrganizatidnal bargaining refers to 

the system of activities that brings the 

expectations of the principals into alignment 
y^th those of the chief negotiator so that 
'"Agreement can be reached^ The failure of a uriifs 
membership to ratify, or the unwillingness of a 
board to approve, a contract that the negotiators 
fel^ ^MJ^jr 3irid eiiuitay 
circumstances are examples of a breakdown in 
intraorganizational bargaining. 
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_ In general, chief hegbtiatbrs play irhpbrtarit 
but jimited roles in formiiiating bargaining 
objectives. On the union's side, local membership 
exerts considerable influence in determining i:he 
nature zmd the sti^ aspirations, and under 
certaiin circumstances, the state or natjonal union 
office may also determine whether certain goals 
are iricluded in the bargaining agenda. For the 
admiui.otraticn, the president amd s^^^ 
administrators, as well zs board members or 
cbiriinittees^ jxert their influence onbargaihbis 
objertives. In a 5eiAr.e. then, the chtef heg6?:iaibr 
i« the recipient of two seJ s of demands; ono from 
across the barga.^ning table and the other iic^n 
within his or her bvvh organization. Each of these 
sets of demand!^ incVudes wq major sources of 
conflict On? is die aspirations each sids hnids; 
the prjler i '> the expectatibh that each side hv.s 
about appropriate bargaining behavior. 

While problems of in^aorganiz^^^^^^^ 
bargaining occur for both sides, they are usually 
particulaurly acute and interesting within the 
Tb? yfl'OR is a political organization 
yjhose leaderehip is ejected by the same 
membership thai must ratit> a contract. As a 
SX)litical group, it often finds itsdf subject to 
*'^"^™sistent cqnstituent^d^ that make 
developing a coherent and consistent bargaining 
pbsitich difficult. Moreover, tlxe tuioh usually 
lac s the highly stnactiued systeni of authbrity 
^^J^^"™^'catjons fo^ administra- 
tions. ThKS it is more likely (but by no means 
ceitain, as bur scoiario desnonstrates) that the 
adminisfe^tibn will be able to de:ide on and then 
obtain internal acceptance for its bargainin^i 
positions* 

Exp^eriehced he^tiators realize that they have 
th: j^sj>onsibility of bn principals to 

the point of acceptance at the time tliat 
bargaining has been completed. They also 
recognize their responsibility tb help the other 
bargainer get his^r her principals to accept the 
negotiated agreement as well. Very often, the 
tactics and strategies used in the primary 
bilateral negotiations will be influential in 
promoting constructive and mutually supportive 



iiitrabfgaiilzational bargaining as well: If the 
basic bargaining relationship is adversarial or 
?"?.^P.^.tjtive, in whrch disiiibuliv^ tactics are 
paramount, successful intraor^nizational 
baijaiaihg may be severely constrained; the 
feeling that it is necessary to take tbugh and 
adamant pcsitjons niay provide ftieHor the high 
and unrer*Iistic aspirations of the principals and 
cbnstituents, making it difficult for them later to 
accept more reasonable In additibn^ 

th3 restriction of conmunications that is 
required by this bargaining approach makes it 
difficult tb understand the ;>ther side's prlcrltiss 
or to communic^^ informatics to one's cwii 
constituency due to the uncert jinty oj the 
butcbrne of the negol'atioiis. As a conseqtaeintce^ 
'"Eternal consensus perm^^^ most 
often be achieved by svck 'XianipulatJve devices 
as _ 

• Withholding information from constituents, 
making issues cqrhplex to keep thevn 
^"'^fo™^d^ dropping issues from 
tiie bargainjnj agenda. 

• Engaging in marathon bargaining sessions or 
pbsturipg in public statements, to convirce 
constituents that their heeds sure being 
pressed to the limit. 

' Shiftmg the blame for bargaining butc^ 
to the other side, to such external bodies as 
gbvernmental units or the constituents 
themselves. 

• Exaggerating the level bf achievement to 
minimize constituents' dissatisfaction. 

• Using strike votes to develop cbliesion and 
loyalty. 

On the other hand, intraorganizatidnal 
bargaining is facilitated by using MGB strategies 
and tactics in bilateral hegbtiatibns. When the 
I'asic bargaining relationship is a cbllabbrativei 
problem-solving one, then the open flow of 
bilateral informatiOR mkes it easier to keep 
constituents apprised of the progress bf 
negotiations. It also helps by avoiding unrealistic 
demands that create undue aspirations. 



Exercises l. Spend some tjme before negotiations giving 

specific attention to the problem of 
intraorganizationai bargaining. Each 
bargaining team shbuld meet separately to 
discuss the fdlldwing questions: 

a. Wtot are hkely to be the negotiating 
issues causing the greatest dissent within 
our own bnSanizatibn? 

b. To what extent die differences on the 
issues caused by diversity within the 
bargaining urit or maiiagement stiucture 
oh the basis of age, occupation, function, 
geography, sex, or ethnic identification? 



c. How can we shape bargaining outcomes 
that are sensitive tb these differences? 

d. Hbw can we develop consensus within our 
organization for bargaihihg butcbmes? 

e. How can we help the other party develop 
consensus within its constituency? 

2. Oppbhehts are likely to react differently to 
propqi^ls made b^ "us," and thbse made 
by "them.*' If pnrincipals could be ninde to see 
the other side as being moreJike us, 
resistance to their ideas would be reduced and 
the problems of intraorganizationai bargaining 
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consequentially 5essened:We/they feelings 
can be reduced when, among other things 

• We have superordinate goals; 

• We define common problems. 

• We focus on mutual successes: 

• We deemphasize differcinces. 

• We increase interaction. 

• We emphasize our common fate. 

• We work on the other side's substantive 
l^obiems. 

• We confer status on the other side. 

• ^l^ssdciate the past from ihe present 
and future^ 

• We extend compliments. 

• We ^jqpress appreciation. 

• WejiclOTqwIedge^^ 
collaborative overtures. 

• W^e sbengthen the other side's position. 



Each t^m should meet separately for an hbiir. 
Take one of these ideas for weakening we/they 
differences, and discuss specific ways that you 
might interact ^our own constituency 
end principals io begin inducing feelangs/if 
••we-ness" between tiiem and the other side. 
{For example, what could the administration's 
bsrgmners do to get the trustee^ to increase 
interaction with fecul^y; what mild union 
bargainers do to help facul^ emphasize their 
common fate with administrators and the board?) 
^ y?"^ PH'^cjpaJs increase see the other side 
aspartof us, resistance to their positions will be 
reduced. 



MGB 



1- C^l^y^ eafly irifd to cbhstituehts 

aboi::t the feasibility of their expectations and 
direct their attehtibn to important issues. 
Do not bring extraneous matters to the 
bargairiing tebl^e, an^^ dp npt argue for 
unimportant positions so that they can be 
used later as "b^gaining chips." to the 
^xtentjossible, keep cbhstituents informed 
about the progress of negotiatjons so that 
their aspirations are kept in line with progress 
at the bargaining table. One way of increasing 
intraorganizatJbnal com municat ions, while 
at the same time increasing constituent 
cbmrhitmei^t to outcomes, is to involve the 
larger constituency in jbint study committees 
or other problem-solving activities related to 
the negotiations. 

2- T?y ^P Pi'MMt consW^^ expectatibhs (as 
well as your own) from becoming firm until 
the other sjde'^ posit ibns are heard and 
understbc>d. This hot bnly makes it pbssible to 
generate more creative alternatives but also 
keeps the constituency flexible and willing to 
consider as acceptable a wider range of 
potential outcomes. 

3. Anticipate potential internal disputes caused 
by different roles and perspectives within your 



organization. Using M6B approaches con- 
structively tb cbnfront the.*?^ differences as you 
prejwe for bargaining may be as important as 
their use in bilateral negotiations. 

4. Remember that the pressed cbhtract must be 

^*^^?p*MbjL^o|Lb?iy_yb^ and 

constituents uut those of the other side as 
well. Cbnsider what you can do tb help the 
other side's negbtiatbr bbtaih agreement from 
his or her constituency or principals. 

5. Obtaining agreement frbm one's own 
consytuenoj^ byscap^^ 
withholding information, misleading or 
misdirecting, or puffery is likely tb cause 
difficult eventually in contract administra- 
tion and to weaken your bargaining in ftiture 
hegbtjatibns. It is far better to influence 
cbhsU tuehts thrbugh early and open 

rational presentation of data. Presenting such 
bbjective measures as ithcr settlements, 
?f^JCAenc^,_ costs, br references tb past practice 
can be effective, as can refei^nce to more 
subjective criteria, 5uch as moral standards, 
fairness, and shared responsibility. 
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Cliapter 4 

Skllis That Guide Mutual Gaim Bargaining 



10 jQhapt^r 3^ we pre^^ sdm^df the 
concepts tiiatare the foundations of the 
MGB approach. Uhderstahding theso 
concepts is a necessary but riot sufficiehf 
precondition for creative bargaining. In the final 
analysis, MGB is concerned Wititbehnvior, and 
vve t>elieve that negotiators can devel^ arid 
pra^^'ce specific to inake 

their bargaining more constructive. The purpose 
of this chapter is to present some bt these skills. 

As i^fore, we ll>egin each sectip 
aspeciflc sldll with a brief dialogue involving our 
friends atHiudey College. The scenarios point 
but the difficulties faced by bargainers who are 
unfamiliar with MGB aj^roaches, or who cannot 



translate these ideas into prac^^^^ at the 

bargaining table. After describing the specific 
skills involved, we then suggest exeicises to 
practice them and specific actions that can be 
taken to facilitate their implementation in actu 
negotiations. 

We do nbt intend these skills to be taken as 
P^scri^tidns to guide bargainers' beha at a 
times and under all circumstances. Rather, we 
hope that these skills will e^and your bar- 
gaihihg repertoire, so that ydu have a greater 
variety of techniques to choose from when you 
approach the bargaining table. 



Problem Solving for MGB 



Dialogue (in the union 's caucus room) 

F»n: We've had sev^^al complaints about personal leave provisions. 

Flbrencie: Right. Having tb specify whether the request is for bereavement, religious bbservahce, or 
family illness is demeaning. Arid there's jiist rid flexibility iri the system. 

Fayi The answer is we need more personal days, the contract now calls for four personals. I think v;€ 
should ask for eight days and settle for six. 

Fran: Okay. I'll present a demand that personal leave be extended to eight days. 
fin the administratioh'^s caucus room) 

Alda: We've had several complaints about personal leave provisions. 

Ainala: Right. Fdur days a year is cdstihg lis an aiiii arid a leg iri replaceriierit cdsts. 

Arlin: Hie answer is we need fewer personal leave days. I think we should ask for two days and settle 
for three. 

Aida: Okay. I'll present a demand that personal leave be reduced to two days. 



Theory 



Our dialogue demonstrates a simple and common 

bargaining practice. In general, individual teams 

fficet in isdlatidn Jd discuss prdbler^^^ 

their own solutions, which are then presented as 

demands at the bargaining table. In a very real 

sense, then, bargaining demands are tiie product 

pLSfbupprdblem-^sd 

these demands are brought to the bargaining 
table, the parties tend to treat their demands as 



issues (will tbsre be two or eight days of personal 
leave) rather thai! prd5f^nz5 (can we identic the 

reasons for dis^tisfactidn^^ present 

personal leave policy and design an alternative 
that both increases flexibility ancf reduces 
administrative cdst?). Dealing with bargainirig 
items as issues tends to result in compromise (a 
situation where neither side adiieves a 
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satisfactory outcome), impasse, or submission by 
one side to the other's pbsitioh. Dealing with 
bw^aining issues as problems niakes it possible 
to design creative solutions that meet the needs 
of both sides. _ 

Bargaining demands represent unilateral 
soA^yPM^o prpbie^ of groups 

that create these demands usually have common 
perceptions and similar organizational roles that 
yiD^^.^^J^ '"^fo^Ol^tidn and give them only a 
partial view of the institution^ ^oup may make 
a bargaihihg demand that seems to be a 
satisfactory solution to the problem as they see 
it, but their opponent groupi^^^ 
values and data) jnay have defined the problem in 
a cbmpletely different way and so found a much 
spjution.^^^ two groups come 

to the bargaining table, Uiey tend not to discuss 
their different perceptions of the problem but 
i?ther try to irhpbse their solutibhs on the other 
side. One of the r^sons that b^ is often 

difficult is that parties are often arguing about 
solutions to different problems and are unaware 

ofthatfact^ 

Many of the problems^bargainers must respond 
to are exceptionally complex^ and since neither 
paffty is likely to understand them in their 
entirety, thei^r uiiilateral sdlutiq are often not 
so good as they should be. However^the 
tendency for a group to becorhe prematurely 
committed to its solu^ makes it difficult to 
see its flaws and leads to defensi^venes^ 
alternative solutions are presented* Bargaining 
often occurs in ah ehvirbhmeht of low trust and 
restricted conimunicatibn, so that when a 
demand that i& "obviously" (but erroneously) 
seen by one side as fair and necessary is rejected 

bther side, e^ may questibh the 

other's sincerity and use the rejection tb_ 
reinforce its view that the sides really cannot 
work together. 

Mutual gains bargaining problem solving is 
different. Itsjrinclplesatfe e^^^ but 
difficult to implement (again, we remind you that 
MGB is a no-hbhsense and tough approach to 
bar^ining^ not M easy one). These principles are 
based on the assumption that two groups with 
different interests can eollaboratively create 
solutions to problems that meet both their needs, 
indeed, because of the added re^tlrces bf 
information, different values, and new 
perspectives, they are often able to design a 
solution t(^ether that is more satisfactory to 
both thaathe best solution each sjde could 
unilaterally design for itself. The principles of 
MGB problem sdlvihg include: 

1. Joint deffniRon ofiheproiiem. Bargainers 
often disa^ee on each other's solutions 
(demands) because without knowing it they do 



hot agree bh the problem. Using the M6B 
3_PProa?h»_?dminJstr^^^ and uhibh groups 
would jneet to see if they could come to a 
mutually agreeable statement of the needs 
th^t a cqntract provision would be asked to 
address before they begin to prepare deihahds. 

2. Jqihl tplTedtioh of data. Problems are often 
defined 15 data. Since parties are likely lb 

have different information from different 

sburces, they are also likely to reach different 
cbnclusibhs. Jbihtly cbllectihg data and 
preparing a factual statemeh^^ both groups 
agree is^ accurate will help avoid 
disagreemehts caused by incomplete or 
contradictory informatibh. 

3. Joint prenegotiatioh siudg. Studies have 
shown that unilateral prenegotiation planning 
of bargainiiig tacycs and strategies makes 
agreement more difficult. Agreement is 
facilitated^ however, when the parties can 
nieet together prior to negb to discuss 
the background of the problem in general 
terms. 

4. Joint generaUon of gttem^ 

Individual bargaining groups tend to consider 
bhly a few alternatives and stop generating 
ideas when they fihd the first alterhative that 
seems satisfactoiy. Joint ^dups can geherate 
more alternatives^ and because of their 
d[ffereht perspectives, these alternatives may 
be more crieatwe and helpful. Re on 
problem solving has found that second 
sblutibhs are on the average better than first 
solutions and that the quality bf solutions 
increases still further when more ideas are 
generated. Increasing the number of 
alternatives makes fihdihg^a satisfactory 
solution niore likely, and "braihst^^ is 
one way of inaeasing alternatives^'Hie 
procedures to follow for brainstorming are 
outlined in the exercise sectibh. 

5. Separation of bargaining agendas. 

Earlier, we discussed the differences between 
integrative and distributive bargainihg. 
Mutual gains bargaining presumes that many 
iterhs bh almost any bargaining agenda^ are 
integrative in ^^^^ and cah beprbfitably 
addressed through problem-solving^ 
approaches. We realize, however, that not ali 
items cah he^ or perhaps should be, dealt with 
in this way. Since the enyirbiuheht created by 
distributive-bargaining tactics tends to make 
prbblem solving more difficult, it is often 
dcA'^aW^ to rerhbve complex iterhs with 
integrative potential from the bargaining ta 
and remand them to joint study committees. 
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TMMlowin^ exercise can be completed by 
individual teams: 

1. Identify a n^ajpr d^m of your team at the 
last round of negotiations. Prepare in one or 
two sentences a statement of the problem to 
which the demand was a solution. (Let us 
assume that your demaard^^^ faculty 
member shall have a minimum of four weekly 
office hours posted oahis or her office door." 
Be caureful! Dd^n^^^ problem "Faculty 

members do not have their office hours 
posted," which is jnerely a restatement of the 
demand. Instead, identi^ your real concern, 
^h'ph, for exampl^e, migM h^^^^ 
faculty do not appear to be accessible to 
students.") 

a. List all the altemative solutions your team 
discussed before agreeing on the demand 
you itiade. 

Using brainstqm^^ techniques (see 

Exercise 2); generate additional alternative 
solutions to your stated problem, 
c. Analyze the difference in the quantity, 
qiialit^^ and creatiyeness of alternative 
solutions on your list. 

2. Brainstorming is a technique for generating 
alternatives. Commonly used prbblem-sblving 
approaches are often not effective because 

• As soon as someone stigg 

people begin to criticize it. The criticism of 
alternatives interferes with the creation of 
alternatives. 

• The alternatives that first come to mind are 
often those that most resemble what we have 
done before. 

• As soon as we find an alternative that seems 
satisfeictory, we stop searching, even though 
even better alternatives may exist. 

in order to avoid these common errors; 
participants in brainstorming folIc;v these 
procedures: 

a. The problem is phrased as a question (such 
as, "How ^n we make j)ersqnal leave more 
fiexibie?" and writte on a large newsprint 



pa^! Jin JtPW^ ^ a member 

serving as recorder. 

b. Men^bers of the group are asked to cail 
ideas that respond to the question; tfaes< 
reispdnses are noted on the pad by the 
recorder. 

c. Prior to callii^^^^ members 
the group are told the rules of brain- 
storming, which include: 

* Criticisnrof any idea presented is not 
perniitted at this stage in the process. 

* Wild and radical ideas are welcome (th 
may help give soniedne else an idea). 

* People should build on or improve 
previous ideas, by combining them, for 
example. 

* Quantity is desirable; the more ideas it 
better. 

* No individual is committed to any idea 
or she presents; all ideas belong to the 
entire group. 

-Mter ideas teve b^n e^ 
cussion and evaluation begins. The 
group identifies the ideas with the great( 
promise (that is, those that appear to be 

both jespwisive to the pro^lJlem and 

feasible^and begins to consider the cost 
and benefits. Clearly^ dne of the major 
issues in the accepte 
will be the de^ee to which it meets the 
needs of ihe oiher jside (in thi& particular 
case, it should cost less than the present 
leave system). 
.Experiment v^th by using a 

demand ;^hat your team is likely to place on thi 
bargaining table during the next round of 
negptlatidhs. Agree oh the problem to which t! 
demand is^presumably thesolution. Then 
brainstorm a range of alternative solutions to s 
if any are superior to the original solution. Eve 
if you.dPAdt cq^ up vwth ideas you like tettc 
your experience in generating alternatives shoi 
leave you more open to carefully listening to 
alternatives offered by the other side. 



MGB 

Suggestions 



Tb increase the u^ of coUa^^ 

solving approaches to complexbargaining 

agendas, bargaining teams might consider 

1, Gomgtothe Bar^ningtaMe with one^o^ 
mate item&presented as a problem rather than 
a demand, For example^ instead of saying 

^se demand iiig an increase in personal 
leave da^s from four to ei^t," you mig^t try, 
'lOuT membership has^ problem related to the 
flexibility of personal leave provisions. We 
*v_ould li ke to d iscuss some alternative 
solutions to this problem with you." 
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2. Setting up a jbiht prehegbtiatiph workshop c 
? iiy^stion that is gqmg to be important in tl 
bargaining session; making relevant literatui 
available to Jbdth sides, and bringing in 
e>$erts tbjive both teams a cbrhrhbn base o 
understanding of tiie problem as well as a 
sense of how other campuses have been 
handling it. 

3. Remanding a complex matter to a joint stud; 
committee ^ose members are selected by t! 
bargaining teams but whb are hot themselve 
B??i3*5l^S t<?ani members. The joint study 
committee can be ch^ged with using 
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problem-sdlving te^^ to develop a 

recommended course of action, this 
recommendation is then sent back to the 
bargaining table for whatever action the 
bargainers choose to take. 

4. Using brainstorming techniques in ah 
9^:yi€Lr^cord bargaining so that 

negotiators can generate alternatives 



themselves for later consideration; in 
follpwihg braihstdriiiihg ground rules, 
parti cijjants can explore various ideas (eveii 
those that seem to be of greater interest to the 
other side than to yours) without incurring a 
commitment to any of them. 



The Language of MGB 



Dialogue (at the bargaining table) 

Amala: Ourjsilary proposal is 8 percent across the board. That's 4 percent this year and 4 percent next 
year, and that's it. that's all we can afford within our present budget's limits and our building 
renovation needs. 

Fay: TTiat^s not only unacceptable in temis of what we need and deserve, but it's an insult to our 
intelligence, too. The faculty can't live on that, and it's less than other faculties in the state have 
received. 

Alda: Well, that's too bad, but it's the bottom line for us. We've already come up from 3 to 4 percent, 
and that's enough of a concession on our part. The faculty will have to bear its share of the cost of 
campus upkeep jiist like the rest of us. 

Fran: It's clear v^Sat you're trying to do; you are taking salary dollars from us to pay for other prc^rams 
you prefer. It won't wash with us or our members. It's not the faculty's job to pay for campus upkeep. 
We want a decent salary increase. You'd better find the dollars, or you're going to have a strike on your 
hands. 



Theory 
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This scenario reflects the quality of 
?P5li™?ucatipn often seen in highly adversarial 
exchang^. The statements made^^^ sides 
fairly bristle with accusations, defensive 
self-justifi cations, and both veiled and overt 
threats JPurthemo^^^ language of feth the 

administration's proposal and the facul^ty's 

response tend to shut offjather than encourage 
cpMtmctive bar gai^^^ Neither side "invites" 
the other to make couiUerprojwsals. Each^ 
seems to he accusing the other, by innuendo, of 
being unfair, insensitive to its needs, and 
iughhanded. Eac^ side presents the other with an 
ultimatum leaving little if any room for 
constructive bargaining. It is apparent that the 
^^versarial language by bbth sides severely 
limits bargaining and in large measure 
predisposes fee exchange to sustained conflict^ 
This is indeed paradoxical, since if the principal 
objjecy ve of neg>^ obtain the best 

possible outcomes, then eadi side in this 
all-tbd-familiar dialogue is cleM-ly acting against 
its own best interests. 

*I"^J^ ]?58Mg?J*I^^ be used to exacerbate 
conflict, it may also be used to move toward 
more constructive bargaining by bringing 
P^A^^ptial areas pf^mutual interest into clearer 
focus. By learning and practicing the Ipguage of 
MGB in their bargaining and related activities, 
both sides may be better able to identify a variety 
of mutually attrartive objec^^^ 
pursuing such goals, they may greatly expand the 
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range of altemat:v?e solutions and create a 
dramatic improvement in the outcomes obtained 
by each. 

The concept of a language of MGB is based on 
several fundamental assumptions; they are: 

1- Id inpst negotiatibhs, (^posing sides are likely 
to have at least s^me mutual interest^ indeed, 
it is difJicult to imagine ^puretg competitive 
hegotiatibh relationship where there are no 
oveHapping interests. The main pro1}lem in 
many bargaining relationships remains that of 
identifying such overlapping interests. 

2. exposing ne|S)tiatdr_s^e in 
varying degree) of learning and practicing a 
variety of techniques for identifying and 
exploring their mutual interests. 

3. Many of these techniques involve the use of 
language. 

Some examples of the differences between 
adversarial and MGB language suggest the kind 
of cpmmunicatioris skills that are useful in 
promoting more constructive bargaining. 

Defining mutual gains objectives 
Adversarial: Campus upkeep is the 

administration's problem. 
MGBj^Even though mamtei^ an 

administrative responsibility, we both have an 

interest in keeping the physical plant 

attractive and functional. 
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Acknowledging the validity of the bther'is 
problems 

Advemriai: Faculty salaries are already too large 

a part of the budget. 
MGB: We can understand wfiy the faculty is 

upset when it compares our offer to other 

settlements in the state. 

Phrasing mutual gains proposals 
Adversarial: We demand an 8 percent 

across-the-board salary increase this year and 

next. 

MGB: Would you consider a salary increase 
closer to 8 percent this year and next if we 
were to pitch inM^l h<Blp find ways of solving 
the campus's upkeep problem? 

Informing others of ihtehtidns and expecta- 
tions relevant to achieving muttwii gains 

Adversarial: We will not shoulder the burden for 
campus upkeep. Finding the money and 
fijgurihg put how to dp it is your problem. 

MGB: We intend to find some joint solution to 
our campus'sjipkeep PJob\^m,md we expect 
you io come much closer to meeting our salary 
heeds if we succeed. What specifically would 
ypy dp for us on salary if we were to work with 
you to get the level of campus maintenance 
you feel you need? 

Suggesting alterative so leading to 

increased mutual gains 
Adversarial: There's no way to get the campus 

improvement efforts from our members that 

you want. 

MGB: Our members might be willing tn get 
involved in a campus improvement program if 
you gave us 

Sharpening proposals to expand potential 
mutual gains outcomes 

Adversarial: Tour offer of a 4 jjerceht salary 

increase isn't enough to satis^ our 

membership, and you can't expect us to do any 
additional work. 

MGB: Your offer of a 4 percent salan^ increase 
isn't enough to satisfy our membership, but we 
l5LSht J^e willmg tqjake on some additional 
teaching and to participate in the alumni 
fund-raising campaign if we can reach an 
agreement oh salary. 

Exploring alternatives for the mutual gains 
potential 



Adversarial: No, we won't even consider an 

. _ increase of 8 percent. ' 

MGB: Well, we might consider something clo 

to Sjpercent for s of ybiif membership i 

you were willing to ... : 

Accepting muttiai gains' proposals 

conditionally 
Adversarial: Your last offer wasn't enough; It' 

an insult. We reject jt. 
MGB: We might be able to accept something 
l^st offer if you also included . . . , 

which would be of great value to both of us 

the long run. 

AHiculatiiig clear mutual jgains agreements 
Adversarial: No! We refuse to doit. 
MGB: We might be willing to doX over a per 
of time if you will agree to K Although th 
would be subject to approval by piir membe 
we would work hard to get it sq^that we car 
both get on with other things important to ; 
of us. 

Each of these skills is related to four major 
aspects of effective communication in 
hegbtiations. First, they use positive rather th; 
ne@tjye influenc^^^ is, they re 

on promise, reward; and acceptance of 
rjespohsibility for joint activities rather than 
denial, deceptidh, rejection, cdercidn, or threal 
Second, they avoid premature overcommitmen 
to positions based exclusively on self-interest. 
Third, they emphasize flexibUity and 
tetUa[tiyeness when exploring mutual gains 
opportunities. And fourth, they emphasize the 
ihtehsive search for possible joint activities, 
mutual goals, and refinement of mutually gain] 
solutions. 

The language used at the bargaining table 
does much more than just convey inforniatiQn; 
js Aisp ^ signal to t^^ of 
invective or distortion; taking an adamant 
position, impiugnin^ motives, and similar verba 
behaviors identify the user as an unscnipuldiis 
adversary and invites reciprocal treatment. 
Bargainers wishing to moveioward the more 
cpllaferative approaches of MGB must give 
attention to changmg their la^ 
properly' signals a change in their bargaining 
behavior. 



Divide your bargaining team in half, one group 
taking the role of union bargainers and th'epther, 
the administration. ^^^^ a specific 

issue that was contested during your last round 
of bargaining using the^type of language that 
typifies your sessions. Then reverse roles and 
negotiate dyer the same issue using the language 
of MGB. If possible, videotape ix)th sessions. At 



the conclusion, meet together and discuss the 
effects of both languages, ilow did they affect 
ypur {>srceptidns df the other team's goals and 
interests? Their reasonableness? Their concern 
for the institution? Their trustworthiness? jDid 
either one seem more creative and productive? 
More likely to move toward a conclusion? 
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Tbgether with ^dUf bargaining teamniateSi 
generate lists of phrases, clauses, prefixeSj^ 
suffixes, etc., that may be used when planning 
MGB proposals or counterproposals. Review each 
of your team's pfoi)dsals, and determine how it 
can be worded or presented to exploit its MGB 



pbtentiah Assign someone to monitor your 
presentation of proposals and make suggestions 
^PAh^ team for improvement after the bargaining 
session. 



Issue Control and Fractionating Coiifliet 



Dialogue (at the bargaining tabic) 

FrM: I^t's turn to durpr^^ cdricerhihg overload teaching. Last semester. Dean Jones in Arts and 
Sciences assigned overload teaching to Prgfessdr Smith. We don't think that an overload should be 
assigned without prior consultation with the union. 

ArUn: (^me on, nw. a managerial prerogative. We're not about to give the 

union the right to make managerial decisions. As a matter df fact, we think bur present clause 
concerning evening teaching has already ^one too far in that direction. I think this raises the entire 
issue of teaching loads. We should be able to decide who is going to teach what, and when, consistent 
with the needs of the institution. 

Fran: Wait yjsi a minute, here. When we discuss teaching assignments, we're dealing with academic 
freedom. 



Theory 
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There is almost no completely objective way of 
defining a dispute, and negotiating parties often 
h^y^ASJ^??* Jl^lpU^^way^ in deciding exactly 
how the issues brought to the table should be 
considered. One oi the variables is identifying 
the jjarties on each side of the issue. In bur 
scenario, for ejorapie^the psu^^ to 
consider the issue as^ problem between Dean 
Jones and Professor Smith or betweenihe dean 
??^J??"yy _of tl^^^^ of Arts and Science or 

between the universi^'s administration and the 
total faculty or evenJbetween administrations and 
facilities in higher education in general. 
Gbviously, as tte sojpe of thilcdntrdversy 
increases_imd moves from specific individualsjo 
broad and amorphous categories, it will become 
increasingjy difficult to resolve. 

As a general principlej^ it is easier to resdlve 
little issues than large ones, "issue control" 
refers to the use bargainers make of the ability to 
adjust the size of the issues they cdnftdnt. The 
process of taking large issues (which are difficult 
to resolvej and dividing them into smaller, more 
Dl^fl<^8^ble ones has been called "fractibhating 
conflict." There are several ^ays d^ftactid^ 
conflict. Two of the most important involve the 
distinction between tangible and intangible 
issues and determining tiie size df the immediate 
issue. 

Tangible and &toagible Issues. Most 
negotiations involve efforts by the parties to the 
exchange td divide limited resources. Such 
resources are composed of^units that may include 
various amounts of time, money, physical 
entities, people, or commcklities. Usually, the 
allocation of such resoiirces the 
tangible issues being negotiated. 
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However, dther kinds of cbhcerhs may also be 
generated by specific tangible issues, and they 
may become equally if not more important in 
negotiations. For example, a party may feel 
insulted by a wage offer thkt is seen as woefully 
inadequate or may fear K^^^ to tile 

opponent or to constituencies by too readily 
accepting a low offer or makihg a large 
concession. Similarly,^ a b|tfgm^^^ 
hbhor in the eyes of colleagues for failing to 
defend a vital prihcipre. In our scenario, such 
llitangjbles as maragement righ ts and academic 
freedom would likely become heated intangible 
spin-offs of the specific tangible issue of 
additional teaching assignme^^ 

One important di^erence between and 
intangible issues is related to the fact that the 
former can, in most instances, be broken down 
into smaller units, but the latter caiinot be 
fractionated in such a manner^For instance, 
when trying to reach a^eement on additional 
teaching assigiirhehts, proposals may be framed 
*®*^_o^J*e ^^^^ can teach 

additional courses, the number of additional 
course hours to be taught, the times or Jocations 
where they are td be taught, salary levels at 
different rante or years of sei^^^^^ 
and similar matters. If the issue is discussed as a 
matter of academic freedom, however, the parties 
fiM tl^eiTiSBlyes dealing with matters of principle 
oii-which neither is willing to yield^ 

In general, when issues are tangible, they are 
more likely to be resolved through negotiations, 
and less likely to lead td disruptive conflict, than 
when they are intangible. 
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Size of the Imihediate Issue. In addition 
to being tanJiWe or intangible, miriy concerns 
can also presented as either sirnple or 
compound. A simple concern involves one or a 
smaU number of spe^^^ that can be 

resolved independently^ A cdm^^ cpncerri 
involves a larg^ number of issues integrated 
into a single inflexible package soJthat none of 
toe issues can be resd^^ all are 

resolved. In our scenario, the relatively simpie 
Issue of additlonai teaching assignments 
{^^^\^sto e^3hd to become the compound 
and multifaceted issue of teaching assignments 
in general. 

Since issues become more difficult to deal 
^JthM th^Xbe^^^ sensible for 

negotiators to fractionate conflict by diyidmg 
large and intractable issues into their component 
parts and insofar as possible to bargain dh each 
part separately. But while sepa^^ issues has 
major benefits, it has risks as well. If issues are 
too narrowly defined, opportunities for finding 
mutually^ aglreeable settlements become more 
constrained. NegoUators, therefore^ will find it 
best to try to define issues in such a way that, 
while issues axe considered separately rather 
than together, opportunities exist for coupling 



them in clusters in ways that facilitate 
settlement. 

In addition to making it easier to manage 
'^.^.'^Sict, fract^^^^ fjgjated tecimiques 

especially when applied to sets or clusters of 
tangible issues, may j^ield a far greater numb 
potentially acceptable packages or solutions 
than would othemise be^vailable to either s 
Even though Jbargainers may not be able to 
dirtaih everything they want oh a particular 
issue, they may ablj fo^'make up the 
difference" on other important issues. In 
contrast, such intangible issjues as honor, losj 
fa??»JjyUsj^lcej^_fa|n1e freedom, or 

management prerogatives are jn themselves 
hbndivisible. Tangible issues may be 
manipulated, played with, made larger or 
smallCT, hooke^ together, bro^^ or 
framed indifferent terras in order to make th« 
ffidre cohducive to settlement. Intangibles, or 
the otter hand, must b^^^ by 
holding them aside or redefinij^ them in 
more tangible terms. Unless intangibles are 
treated in this man they are likely to rema 
unresolved and interfere with progress in 
negotiation. 



Exercises 1. Identify one or rnore issues of cdncern to ydur 

team (or issues of concern to the other team) 
that have potential intangible spin-offs. As a 
t?aMi^PI3Ctjce re issue(s) so that 

the tangible and intangible aspects of the 
issue may be separated. 

2- Consider the tengible ele^^ issue, 
and identify the several different units 
contained in that issue. For example, the issue 
of salary increases involves units of not just 



money but time and people as well ahd may 
^tentialfybe settle^^ by agreeing td different 
amounts of salary increases awarded at 
different intervals to different kinds of people. 
Practice fractidnatioh by developing as large i 
list as you can^of potential alternative 
couplings of these units. Then use the ideas 
oh this list to develop several different 
ffPPPsaU framed in terms of the potential 
mutual gains to each side. 



HGB 

Suggestions 
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The cdnstrurtive m^^ of conflict can be 

enhanced through techniques of issiie control. 
Bargainers should keep the foJlowing concepts in 
mind wheii preparing proposals and 
counteroffers, as well as during the course of 
negotiations. 

1- Ainssue^ "rew^ maty be altered. 

Competitive reward stmcturesprdvide fdr 
gain by one side but not the other; cooperative 
reward structures enable both sides to gain. 
Most issues^ c or redefined in a 

manner that yields gains for both sides. It is 
important, therefore, to remain flexible until 
acceptaWe splutidris are discovered rather 
than adhere to a narrowly defined arid 
inflexible package of demands. 

2. Avoid castinj^is^^ of ihtarigibles 

that cannot be negotiated. If intangible issues 
arise, identify them clearly, and either set 
therii aside or ti^ to redeflne them in more 
tangible terms. 
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. Issues to be negotiated can be form 3d into 
stibsets or clusters in order to facilitate 
agreeinent Such C(^^^ 

contingency on future agreement (e.g^, "Wc 
would be willing to^ive you^ if we can re< 
an agreement on Y")_. Keep your options op 
as long as possible. Avoid premature 
commitment to a particular position or 
cdtiplirig ra any giv'^h issue. 

ys(B tentative language until agreement is 
imminent (for example, ''How does this soui 
to yovS" or 'Would you be willing to 
accept...?"). 

Test to determine viable alternative solutibi 
Generate a variety of possible solutions, and 
avoid making assumptions about the other 
side's response to them. 
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Organiziifg f MGB 



Dialogue (tn the unton*s caucus room) 

Fran: I think we have to be tough in order to get anywhere on the salaiy issue. We should demand at 
least a 15-percent increase in the salary schedule in addition to a regular increment; 
Fay: At least that, if we have to back dowi, at least we*ii end up closer to where we want to be. 
Flqrejacet^ Right. And nb talk about give-backs or productivity either. That's just ar excuse for getting 
more out of us \\1iile they take it easy. We have to let them know that if we don't get close to what 
we're asking, they'll have a strike on their hands. 

Fay: Okay, we all agree. I'll make the demand at the next session. 



T&ebry Our scenario depicts a team planning session 

that is probably not uncommon. It is obvious that 
the session is focused almost entirely oh the 
issues to be negotiated, with no attehtibn given 
to searching for effective alt- natives and all that 
that entails. What is less o >^ s is that the 
team has given little thought to organizing itself 
in ways that might^i^ effective in 

pursuing constructive outcomes. Instead, it has 
adopted a simplistic^ unthinking, and 
ynj^imensidriil p^^ largely oh its own 

presumpUon that virtu2Jly a^ by 
the other side would be inad^uate or unjust. 
There is no flexibility, no effort toward 
^'^^?i^P'n8_?9™terpr(^ apparent 
awareness that the exchange may be us^ 
proactively as a basis for carving acceptable 
agreements out sent back 

and forth; and no one is assuming rsispqnsjbility 
for initiating these processes within flie team. To 
Uie contrary, the dillbgue gives the distinct 
'"^I?®^l™_ti^t thMJeam stands r^^^ break 
offjiegotlations even6e/br0 the exchange beg;:ns. 

Tiie team's failure to develop a carefully 
consid^ed strategy for c^ a successful 

negotiation is reflects! in its failitfe to organize 
itself effectively. The chief negotiator in this 
situatiph has instead hastily adopted the 
relatively di^ointed per^Mial m voiced 

by other team members and without weighing 

pros and cons, has incorporated their views into a 
Pl^ y^^Ms neither resp the other side 

nor suitable to sustaining bargaining. 

When issues to be negotiated are complex and 
PPlentjally disruptive, eff^ive bargaining 
requires jS^tiye team 

generally requiresxontinuing attention to two 
related activities. First, there is the 
yMyficatipn, all^^^ and 
expsmsion of the hunicm resources nee^ 
team (i.e., defihiUoh of needed roles, functions, 
2^id skills in light of specific problems faced by 
the team and the kinds of i 
with in its negotiations). Second, there is the 
heed for systematic assessment of the degree to 
which team roles and functions are related to 
issues being negotizrted. /^is ind^ 
selecting, and training team members to provide 



the skills heeded to expand effectively options 
for mutual gains. 

^^'^^^l t^Jt^^n P^8^i^^^ 
fuhctibnaL role allocation. Hie concepts of MGB 
ti^t have been developed throughout this book 
suggest specific roles that team members can 
play^it is useful for your tdam to actjyely discuss 
these roles ahd assJ^ to various members the 
responsibility for those roles that appear useful. 
Someexamptes of functionaj roles that we have 
identifled to rsoke the concept of assigning 
responsibilities more concrete are: 

Jpiiit activity 8pe^^ A team member 

asked to observe and analyze the negotiating 
processwhile Uiinking about activities in which 
both sides might engage to increase their mutual 
^I'ls outcomes. If this £ersph Has special 
training, he or she might also be asked to work 
directly with the other side to facilitate tiiese 
activities. 

Team resaurce specialist. A team member 
fe^ohs[ble for lppkihg for arid ihtegratihg 
information and other resources needed by the 
team. For example^ this person would locate data 
sources to meet the tearri'5 information needs, 
identify those on or off the team with expertise 
in a subject under negotiation, and maintain 
records of the status of each proposa!" on the 
table. 

issue control expert. A team member asked 
to review all proposal jvith an eye to 
dev eloping ai i.cmati ve proposals and 
cpimteijlrc^bsals^ contihgehcies,^ trade-offs, 
packages, etc. '^^^^^ also identify 

ways of fractionating issues. 

Team process oteerver. A team metnber 
whose fuhctioh is hnbhitoring and trouble 
shooting various asp^^ of teamwork (such as 
team decision making, leadership, 
communication,. problem solving, etc.) during 
hegotiatibns arid in related activities in order to 
identi^fy problems in the tea 
that mi^t be reducing its eAFectiveness. 
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Additional fuhctidnal roles includein^r;na/ 
cmtcict speagtist lip informal meetings 
with the other side), future retations spedaUst 
(formulates plans for upcoming . 
meeting^s/exchariges with the other side), and 
training mana^^er (explores aiid provides 
information to the team about training 
(^ortunities). 



Many ot these actjyities pfteri occur in 
bargainings without having these rqies clear! 
specified. But calling attention to these 
?'^^lV'_t'^s, and idehtifyihg sr?cific people 
responsiUe for those that a team considers 
iiTiix)rtant, make it more likely that they wij 
given attention and not overlooked at critic; 
times in the bargaining process. 



Meet as a team to review the previous round of 
cpptractjiegdtiations, Discuss in specificity the 
extent to which individual tea^ 
performed specialized functional roles^and make 
an inventory of the roles performed. Then make a 
separate list of the roles that could have been 



performed but were not. Consider the 
desirability/applica^^^ roles in yc 

own bargaining context, and discuss how thi 
presence of te-jn members assigned these rc 
might have had an impact on negotiations. 



MGB 

Suggestions 



1- Conduct a team meeting fqr the explicit 
purpose of identifying needed fu-:Vctibri^ roles 
for future negotiations, identify specific team 
members who are best prepared to assume 
such roles. Be careful to obtain the team's 
consensus on role assignments. 

2. After assigniug needed roles/functions, 
conduct a team session where members 



^^^^^^b' provide these furictidhs while 
planning for^ upcoming exchange with the 
other side. Using either videotape or trained 
Pi'^J^^rs, build "stbp'v>ctibir' periods into 
these functi onal role-allqcatidri practi ce 
sessions in order to identify and rectify 
problems or difficulties in these areas. 
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Using Dual-Track Governance 



Dialogue (at the bargaining tabic/ 

^^^We aren't_gqin^^ and tenure jjrocedures. These h;xvt^ 

traditionally been the responsibility of the faculty senate at Huxley, and we see no reason to change. 

Fran: The union has the legal right to get these procedur'is in the contract so that they are protected 
and they h::ve some teeth in theiti. 

Amala; The senate represents the faculty, and it*s better to deal with them in our traditional collegiai 
way rather than through bargaining. 

Florence: Well, the union represents the factiit; too, and we*re putting the items on the ^hle. 
Ariin: Ijf the union insists on negotiating e\^eijt^^ rnaybe we don't rie^^^ all. Let's do 

away with it, if that's wnat you want. We can start to deal with each other strictly as employers and 
emjjloyees, but I don't think that's in the faculty's best interests. 

Fay: See, that's jost what we mean: You can do away with the senate v'henever you w?iit. Well that's 
fine with me. It has always Jbeen a powerless body anyway. And as far as the faculty's best interests are 
concerned, we are the faculty and that's a decision for us to make. 



Theory 
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At some institutions of higher education, the 
initial reaction of the administration toiaculty 
collective bargaining was to anhbunce that other 
forms of faculty governance were no longer 
operational because it was believed that 
collective bargaining had sole jurisdiction over 
matters of faculty concern. In other settings, 
faculty union negotiators have challenged the 
role of senates in dealing with issues that they 
believed to be vdthin the jurisdiction of the 

union. 

In these examples and our Huxley College 
scenario, as you would expect of competitive 
tergaining, the parties were more interested in 

preserving prerogatives than in exploring 

alternative ways of solving problems. The means 
(management rights, exclusive representation) 
had b^conie more importamt t ends. 
Considering the onion or the senate as an 
either/or proposition ob&cures the fact that 
facility governance provides a fertile ground for 
practicing the noncompetitive, integrative 
approaches of MGB. Assuming shared values 
about the inipbrtance of faculty involvement in 
decisicin makinj, tte resolved is 

what mechanisms can be developed for dealing 
with what issues. Let us explore the possibilities. 

Obviously, employers in higher eJucatioh 
could adhere^ as some have^to the Hmits of 
coUective-bargaining^ legislation and negotiate 
only narrowly defined terms and conditions of 
employment, retaining all other managerial 
prer ^gatives for themselves: But the norms of 
collegiality in higher education have, in many 
instances, produced a different type of outcome, 
'^^^^f^ch on the rcla^ 
governance and collective bargaining has 
indicated that the two mechanisms for 
participation can and do coexist in a form of 
decision making that has been labeled dual*track 
governance. Thcs,^ despite early fears that 
collective bargaining would compete with more 
traditional fontms, such as senates, unions 
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h^y^ 1§^^^ to live with (and, in many instances, 
to extend or establish within the bargaining 
agreement) the more traditional forms of faculty 
participation. Indeed, iricprporatirig these 
mechanisms into labor agreem^ents has prevented 
unilateral administrativje alterations. In a sense, 
some unions have thus become managers of the 
^^cylty gpvernan^^ systems, ensiu:ing th^^^ 
administiators live up to their agreement to 
involve faculty iu decision making. 

The usual division of topics to be dealt with in 
collective bargaining versus senates or councils 
is that unions negotiate salary, fringe benefits, 
pe* sohnel procedures and working conditions 
(th _ tyP'cal subjects pf negotiations), while issues 
broadly labeled academic policy (curriculuni, 
grading policies, and promotion criteria, for 
example) are dealt with in the senate. In some 
caseSj to rerch t^his balance, senates have given 
up jurisdiction over some topics, while unions 
have been willing to delegate authority on other 
bargainable topics to seriates. Iri the process, the 
arenas for decision making are separated, with 
collective bargaining dealing with the more 
difficult issues of resource allocation. 
. Separating the deci si on-maki agenda also 
permits using quite different bargaining tactics. 
Distributive tactics and strategies can be 
resen'ed for difficuU^ 

decisions under collective bargaining, whjle 

integrative strategies can be used in other forms 
of faculty participation. By cbmijartmentalizing 
badr@ining approaches in this w^ it is easier to 
use probiem-solving techniques on a wider 
variety of topics, (This is lot to say, however, 
that_ MGB techniq^ies cannot be used bh 
economic resowce-allocation issues. Indeed, 
these areas ojften do have integrative potential 
arid the adversarial relationships they often 

eiigender can be reduced through MGB.) 

A final point to t>e mad^* is that there are clear 
differences between collective bargaining and 
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other forms of faculty participationi Faculty 
representationtltfous^^^ barjgaining is 

more formal; it is discontinuous once 
negotiations end;, it Is indirect through union 
offjcials. and involves decision making over a 
narrow content range dealing with salai^)' and 
terms and conditions of employment. Other 
forms of faculty participation are continuous, 
"^^J^'^direct, more informal, and deal with 
broader content (although often at a consultative 
rather than a determinative jevelj. 



By sep»ating and people, dual- 

governance can be used to make bargaininj 
constructive. Bargainers should use the exi 
of a dual system to their mutual advantage 
agreeing to allocate problems tpl the apprbj 
forum based on topic and integrative poten 
rather than on narrow iy construed and lega 
definitions of negotiability. 



rise 



Review with your t^" am the bargaining-agenda foi 
the last round or tvyc of negotiations. Identify the 
issues broujht to the table that you believe could 
have been more effectively addressed through the 
faculty senate or_ other representative body. For 
each such item (1) try to analyze the concerns of 
the other side that led them to advocate its 
inclusion in the contract and (2) use 
brainstorming techniques to identify as many 



aiternatiye ways as possible of cbhstructive 
meeting tho^e concerns so that the other Ji- 
opposition can be reduced or eliminated. T) 
focus of this exercise is not to develop stroi 
arguments m order to convince the other s'u 
activity that we believe is unlikely to sacce< 
but rather to find constructive ways of satis 
their needs. 



MGB 

Suggestions 



^' Consider establishing mechanisms to 

facilitate communications between the union 
and the senate. 0ne possibility i s a joint 
admihistratibn/unibn. /senate liaison 
committee composed of officers of all three 
groups that meets on a regular basis td_ 
discuss the agendas of the two faculty bodies: 
Sucji nieetii7gs may^te used tb reach 
agreement on the appropriate forum for 
different problems; to assure participants that 
an item is being attended to by some other 
group (thui often relieving the concern that 
leads to placing It on their own agenda); and 
to avoid th^ confusion and misunderstandings 
^^^^jnight otherwise develop when several 
groups, unaware of each other's activities, try 



to deal with the same problem and arrive 
quite different solutions. 

2- O'^A^^'iy campuses, thcie is some overla] 
membership between the senate and tlie i 
leadership. Administrators at some camp 
may avoid placing individuals with joint 
^^5l^?~_u?lbn afff\atib on college 
conmiittees beciuse of a concern for pbte 
cbhflict bf interest, Campuses where this 
?pyfl'c_t of interest concern has been 
expressed might experiment with the 
important ihtergroup communications 
functions these people can fulfill by 
appointing union officials who are also 
members of senates to several committee 
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Chapter 5 

Evaluating Existing Bargaining 
Relatioiisliips 



Although ^culty and adminUtratbrs on 
many campuses may have common 
educational backgrounds and shaie 
similar values, ftey (rfta5 dls^^ on their 
perceptions ol how effectively the instituUon is 
functibhihg and what should be done to improve 
it-Jn Jmany way^^^^ these disagreements are to be 
expected, since people wlw fUljliffefen^ are 
likely to have different experiences and see 
different aspects of the organization in different 
^?yf- hsye alre^^ the effects of 

intergroup conflict on distorting perceptions, auid 
when admiaistratiohs and unions engage in 
cdmj^Ution, the n and expectii differences 
in their views tend to l)ecome eyaggera^^ By 
the time bargaining has become a disruptive 
process, it is not only likely that both sides have 
inaccurately attributed blt .-n.e for the 
deteriorating relationship, but are also unable to 
assess accurately their rektionship at all. For 
example, ea»jh s^^ erroneously believe that 

%vhile it wishes to cooperate, the other c'de has 
adopted an adversarial posture; or that while it 
has indicated a willingness to compromise, the 
other side is rnonolithic a^^^^ inflexible; 
or that although its team accurately speaks for 
its principals, the opposing bargainers are a 
minority "fringe group" who do not really 
represent the desires of its constifients. 



To the extent that such perceptions are 
dLStortions of reality they inhibit the 
development of the collaborative relauidnships 
that are the focus of i^IGB. It is to the advanta 
of each party to be able clearly and objectively 
understand thej)ercepti^ of the other side, t 
the suspicion and filtered communications tha 
are the inevitable by-products of intergroup 
competitLdn make s^^^ 

increasingly unlikely. Under these condjtiqns, 
how can the parties begin to develop a more 
accurate assessment of their relationship? 

^^ h^y^ '^sed Jwo tc^hnkjues in our prograr 
that we have found useful in collecting and 
analyzing data to niake an accurate assessmeni 
P?^_s_'b^_- J?ne te^^^ involves interviewing 
participants in tlie bargaining pfoceos; the othi 
requires adminislerii^ and analyzing a 
guestjpnnaire. We remind the reader again thai 
as is true \wth many otJier 2^^^ 
proper aiid effective use of either of these 
techniques requires the prior approval <and for 
maximum effect, the j)ublic support) of the 
campus president and the union president. 
Unilateral data collection, however well 
intentioned, is likely to disrupt rather than 
improve the relationsiiips oetween the parties. 



Caiiipus Interviews 
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Interviews are a common method of coJkcting 

All^^ut institutipna^ fuiictibniiig. The 
interviewer should be a person (or people) with 
experience in interview techniques \s^o 
understands higher education, is familiar with 
co^6?tive bargainmg: and enidys the confidence 
of both the union-and institutional 
admihisuations. Except under the most unusual 
circumstaaices, interviews should be conducted 
by a neutol third par^. The^qle of the 
interviewer is to gamer information, present to 
the principals in the bargaining process a 



summary of collected data that describes the 
present situation (nof just a report of individual 
interviews), and then help the parties analyze 
these data in constltic Live w is critical tha 
intenaewees be asswrad of confidentiality and 
that the summary report be presented to the 
P??t|^s |n such a manner that no individual 
comment can be associated with any specific 
person. 

The hiimt^r of people who must be 

'0 pT'Aet to develop an accurate 
assessment of Se bargaining relationship may 



yai^' frdiTi campus to cam We suspect that 
twelve may be sufficiei^^^^^^ but as few 

as six or as many as twenty may be necessary 
under specific circumstances. At least four 
spl^lfic^PPle should a be among those 
interviewed, since their percepWons and attita^^^ 
have jnajor influence on the negotiations process; 
thei^ include the campus p;csid(ent, the chief 
adminisb^tiqn ne^^ faculty union 

president, and the chief union nej^tiatqr. These 
people can in turnJbe askedio identi^' otiiers 
whqas^ farniHar w^ campus 

baargaining. Among administrators, tt^^^^ 

otteh include other senior campus officers or past 
or present members of the bargaining or backup 
teams. Fbr the imiqn, i^^ include previous 
union presidents, officers, chief negotiators, or 
other members of the bargaining team. To assure 
balance, M_wAll_as to demonstrate sensitivity to 
poiiticai concerns, we suggest that 
approximately equal numbers of peopie from 
l^th sides be intervjewe^^^ 
_ We fuggest_yiat i^^^ 

rather than highly structured to pennij follow-up 
questions and drawing out the respondents, it 
does not take many questions to elicit major 
concerns, often in rich detail; we recommend the 
following: 

• Tell itie about the relationship between the 
administration and the union and how it got 
that way. 



• What were the major issues in bargaining ias 
time, arid how wers t!iey resolved? 

• What has the union done to make bargaining 
here more difficult? 

• What could the union do to improve 
bargaining here? 

• What has the adrriihistratidn done to make 
bargaining here more difficult? 

• What cqujd the administration do to improve 
bargaining here? 

• is there anything else you think I should 
know about bargaining here? 

interview data, ^operly collected and 
effectively summarized at a joint meeting of the 
adminjstration and union leadership, can be a 

most potent means of confronting campus_ 

jeaders with shared perceptions about problems, 
l^terestii, beJiav aiid opportunities for 
change. Such a summaiyc^ dlscprifirm 
previously unquestioned assumptions and begin 
to build a sense of collective responsibility and 
?Pll^^^*?e Cdmm make things better. If 

the interviewing is sound, the summary is likely 
to be accepted by the participants as an accurate 
reflection of bargaining relationships. 



The Academic Bargaining Qiiestibxtiiiiire 



The Academic Bargaining Questiojnnaire (ABQ) 
offers an alternative method of collecting aiid 
analyzing data about bargaining relationships. 
It can be used instead of, or ihxbnjtmction 
with, a^rogra^^ of interviews. The ABQ is an 
instrument that can be cqmpleted by aU (or a 
sariiple oO faculi^ and administrators on a 
campus. Stmiiriadzed responses to the ABQ can 
^ y^d^ cpttU>are_d^^ In perceptions 

about campus cHmate, bargaining behavior, and 
bargaihirig oxitcbmes. TJiese data, in turn, can 
serve as tjSe basis for intra- arid intergroup 

discussions and analyses^ 

Although the ABQ is designed to be self- 
administered by the parties, like many other 
aspects of MGB it i.s preferable to have a neutral 
third party collect and analyze the data. Such a 
person can also fecilitate discussions that ensue 
fc^tween the biffgairiirig parties. This helps ensure 
the confidentiality of individual resjK)ns^^ 
increase confidence in the integrity of the dat« 
arid the analysis, and increase the possibilify that 
di^ussion ^ssions will be used cbristructively 
rather than as a forum for recriminations or to 
continue previously disruptive behavior. 



The ABQ along with a sample cover jetter that 
we have us^ to encourage participation By 
res|K>ndents are reproduced in Appendix A. 
Institutions are free to reproduce the ABQ in aiiy 
quantity desired as Jong as a reference ta the 
Teachers College, Cbluriibiai University, Institute 
of Higher Education, Mdsi^j arid 
this book is cited as the source. The instructions 
given assume that the ABQ will be evaluated and 
Malyzed for thlLPl^^^ an external agency. If 
this is not the case^ tlie instructidns should be 
reviseid to clearly indicate the conditions of 
cbrifideritialify that respondents can expect. We 
strongly r ^ommend that a cpyer letter, signed 
by the college president and union president, 
accbrripariy each questionnaire. This will 
encourage faculty arid adriiiriistratibri to 
participate, ensure responded that the 
questionnaire is not being circulated to liarm one 
side or th2 other, and also signal both parties* 
mutual interest in improving their relationship. 



The Stiructttre of the ABQ 



Til^s^ABQ is divided five sections. A 
description of the rationale for each section and 
the conceptualhasis of each follows. These 
descriptions will prove most uselfdl if read in 
concert with the relevant sections of the ABQ in 
Appendix A. 

Part Hiis section consists of eighteen 
items relat(wJ to the general institutional climate. 

the items are sp^ to cpllective 
b^gaining, but all deaj with aspects of _ 
institutional functioning that are reflected on 
many cainpusi^^ the relationships between 
bargainers and the nature of their bargaining 
postures. 

The eighteen items were developed to identi^ 
six different aspects of institutional functioning 
bas^ in great measure on Weisbord's six-box 
organizational model^The six factors, each 
composed of three sepjcrate items on Part A of 
the ABQ, are: 

Purpose: Se extent to which respondents are 
committed to shared campus goals (items 1, 7, 
13). 

Structurej the degree to which^campus groups are 
involved in governance (items 2, 8, 14). 

Relationships: the nature of interactions between 
administration and facul^ (items 3, 9, 15). 

I^^ershijp: the effectiveness of the 
administration m directing activities and 
providing resources (items 4, 10, 16). 

Rewards: levels of morale and satisfaction (items 
5,11,17). 

Conflict processes used to resolve 

campus conflict (items 6, 12, 18). 

The eighteen items in the'ABQ were selected 
from responses to for^^ items in an earlier 
version of the questionnaire^ and the six dimen- 
isions in the final version were based on interitem 
correlations arid estimates of scale reliability. 

J^^sP^'l^^D^lI^t^ oil a five-point 

scale ranging from strongly dtsagree jll to 
strbnglff agree (5). In analyzing and reporting 
the date J^A^nsy of and administrators 

are separately affiregated^ the five catego 
are collai^ed into three (agree, neither agree 
np]^dis^jgree,_disag^^^ and the distribution of 
"^^"^^s ''y P®'*^*^'^J_??^ displayed ^ by 
tictor to facilitate intergroup comparisons. 
Modal responses are circled to make patterns in 
thRjfata more evident. The format for displaying 
responses to Part A of the AjBQjs found in 
Appendix B. The data in this appendix are a 
cpm^site arid not necessarily indicative of the 
responses of any single in.stitutibn. 

Pwct B. This is the mcst impprtarit section of 
the ABQ because it describes the camjjus 
constituencies' perceptions of Die bargaining 
process and the relationship between the 



bargamers. Part B consists of two setspf_ 
identical items, both sets to be completed by 
resppiidents. The first set asks xespondents tc 
identify bargaining behaviors characteristic o 
the administration; the second set asks 
re^bridents to identify bargaining behaviors 
characteristic of Me union. 

Many of the items in Part B appear to reqii: 
ah intimate knowledge of behavior available c 
thbse whb had been present at the l)argaini 
^^''^^^ Howev€^, our ^ is that bther 

respohdents have no difficulty whatsoever Jn 
cbrhpleting these items. It may be argued thai 
^ll^^se other respbiM^^^ rib experiential 

basis for their judgments, but vvs believe that 
regardless of how their perceptions develop, ti 
?PPSt>tuencies\belie^^^ play an important role : 
the dynamics of the bar^ning pr(x:ess._ 

Each of the twelve items in the two identic< 
sets refers to a specific aspect of bargaining 
I'^^v^qr arid asks the respDriderit tb select one 
three possible statements that completes the 
item arid most accurately jrcflects the actual 
practice pri that cariipus. In each case, the thre 
alternatiye statements re^ 
locations jon a bargaining continuum, which w< 
have ideritifled as adversarial, competitive, anc 
collaborative. The characteristic behaviors of 
each are described in the following paragraphs 
Adversarial bargaining exists when parties 
are seen to take unreasonable positions, undul; 
lL™t what can be riegbtiated, use unfair piessu 
*^^'CS,jn5fuse to provide mfbrmatibri, ridicule 
the other side's ideas, or purposefully 
riiiscbriimuhicate. The psurties use the griev^o 
syst?>^_to punish each bther; they do jot 
establish relationships outside the formal 
riegotiatiohs setting; iidjhey often are view^ 
not living up tb their agreements. We consider 
this to be a pathological relatipriship that exist 
at only a relatively few institutions^ It is a 
situation that places great stress on the 
P^'cip_ants arid ultiriiately weakens their 
institution. 

Co)72peft7/i^eM/3^a7nini^ exicts when parties 
t^Kejwsitibris that are reasonable but of only 
self-benefit, baurgaJn oyer a rej^^^ rarige bf 
issues, tQ^ to compromise differences, 
cpmriiurilcate ambiguously but not inaccurately 
and argue agairist new ideas. Grie varices are 
treated fairly and "by the book"; scheduled join 
meetings are held outside the bargaining 
conference; arid the requirements of the contrac 
are foUovyed. We cons to be typical bf 

most bargaining relationships where, Withii^ 
limits of faimess,^ each party tries to get as mud 
as possible and give up as little. The relationshi 
does not hann the institution but on the other 
hand does not usually assist in its development 
either. 



Response 



Item Numbers 


Adversarial 


Competitive 


Coilalio 


1,13 


a 


b 


c 


2, 14 


c 


a 


b 


3, 15 


b 


c 


a 


4, 16 


a 


b 


c 


5,17 


a 


b 


c 


6, 18 


c 


a 


b 


7, 19 


b 


_c 


a 


8,20 


a 


b 


c 


9,21 


c 


a 


b 


10, 22 


b 


c 


a 


11,23 


a 


b 


c 


12,24 


c 


a 


b 
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Cqttahjoraiive hdr^aihihg exists when parties typify a particular campus. The codes for 

About each other's needs aiid are determining whether responses reflect 

willing to negotiate over any issue that concerns adversarial, compBtiWve, or colla 

the other. Disagreements lead to further attempts bargaining are shown in the table above. 

to clari^ and develc^ creative alternatives; aill Ah example of the format for displaying the 

information is made availabie responses to Part B of the ABQ is fdiind in 

involved; new ideas are mutually developed; and Appendix B. 

cbmihuhicatibhs are open and accurate. Both s^zi ^^c^ ^i™,. iw^^ -'^ iu 

^^^ir.^ ^^>. ,.,•11 'i*^ * ik^j 4. 1 rart C I he eleven items \n this section 

ifS^fif Svin^nf^it^n^ h "in ° ' respondents to report their perception of 

w^pn^^flSc-rc^ff S.?™^^lc, « changes dfl their campus that resulted frbm the 
whenever either side sees a problem emerging, „^ ^-.^.iki iT^-^^i^'^^ d«-c«««^«^ « 

and the contract is treated flexibly to meet "IS'^^^ S^l^-"^^^ 
emerging needs, this is the relationship we see nu^^L'ml^^Wj^l^,^^ 
as a possible outcome from MGB. Both parties hl£ fiSinS fSS.S "^^^f 
use the bargaining process as a means of toee^Ugori^^lrfecmzsM m charm 
discovering or inventing creative solutions that inci^ased) and the percente^^^ 
meet their joint needs. As a result, the institution %Strn„^f,S*l^^^^^ 
is strengthened, and bothparties are satisfied. ^5fon hf.fThf SnSfS n^n.^^^^ 
In anal3;zing and reportmg items in Part B, the T^^V^^^^^ ^% paries to 
percentage of respondents in one group selecting determine both the positive andnegative con- 
each alternative for an item related to the sf.'^'/U H^'f^^'^rf^^ 

behavior of their own group is compared with barg^ning. Th^ data may also focus attention on 

similar responses b^ the other gro4 and modal opportumties for coiBtruct.ye outcomes that 

responses circled for clarity. This makes it vvae foregone mj^astnegot^^ of 

IK>ssible to compare easily the differences and AnnSd ^'f " " 

simlarities between Appenaixu. 

faculty views the union, the faculty views the Part D. This section permits respondents to 

administration, the administration views the enter from one to f tvje suggestions to the 

union, and the administration views the administration and the uhion that the respondent 

administmtion. bejieves wo^^^ 

Although the ABQ itself changes the sequence most potent section of the questionnaire because, 

ill which the three alternatives are presented to unlike the statistical data in earlier sections, the 

avoid respdnse bias, the reporting system results are concrete rather than abstract; they 

uniformly displays responses along the have high ^ce validil^; and they^e almost 

hypothesized cohtihuum. The percentage impossible to psychoiogicaliy ^scount _ 
indicating adversarial relationships is displayed In the pilot administratibh of the ABQ, we 

on the left, comj)etitive relat^^ in tlie_ ?^ere concerned tt^^ few jje^le might 

center, and collaborative relationships on the take theiime to complete this open-ended 

right Althouj^ each set of items can and should section. We had the same concerns when the 

be individually analy^ed^^^ discussed^ it is often revised version was administered oh four 

possible by merely ^canning the disMbution of different campuses, inchiding tvvo community 

circled it^ms (the modal responses) to^ense colleges, a four-year comprehensive college, and 

aiiickly the extent to which adversarial a research universitv. In all cases, we found that 
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over 90jpCTcent of the re^bhdehts completed 
this section; many o£ them h^d so much to say so 
that they continued their comments in the 
n^gins or added additional pag^ to the 
qiiestionraire! 

T'^^^PI^yn'i^^^ to 
speafc their mind about the bargaining process is 
9P§ that facul^ and administrators alike appear 
^Sejrjto seize, and ttese comments are usually 
focused, balanced, and consistent. Faculty are 
not only able and willing to describe in detail 
how administratpr^ order to make 

bargaining better, but the facuiy? ca equal 
force indicate how th^ union can improve as well. 
In tile same way, administrators find it as easy to 
sujffiest improvements for their colleagues as ror 
the_uhion. 

The data are prepBxed by tj^ing (to eliminate 
any^possibiHI^ of ideh^ the writer) all 
responses verbatum and then making the 
comments available, at least in part, to both S3ts 
of negotiators. The iob of retyping these 
comments appears at first to ehonhpus 
because of the high participation rate, but we 
found this not to be so. One person was able to 
prepare the comments fi-om over 700 respondents 
in less than one day. 

The data are inrepared in four sets as follows: 
Set a what the faculty says the union could do 
to make bargaining better. 

Set b what the faculty says the administration 
could do. 



Set c what the administration says the union 
could do. 

Set d what the administratio says the 
administration could do. 

T'^^'^'P/l Js the^^ sets a, b, and c, and the 
administration is shown sets b, c, and d. Set a, 
indicating^ faculty suggestions to the union, is 
made available to only the union's negotiators; 
and set d, indicating adnim suggestions 
to the administration, is made available Jo only 
the adrhihistration team, thus maintaining the 
cp^jfyentiality of the relatibhship between 
bargainers and their constituencies. 

The suggestions not only tell bargainers that 
th?'? constituents see room for improvement In 
their bargaining behavjpr, b^ they also indicate 
in some specificity what those improvements 
should be. In a majority of cases, the suggestions 
^<?^?Pllsjsterrt with more collabbrative 
approaches to bargaining. An exa^ 
format for preparing and displaying the responses 
to Part D is found in Appendix C. 

This section uses ccnding to Jdentify 
respondents as eUher faculty or adrhiriistratibn, 
thus making it possible to eliminate responses 
froni those who are members of neither group but 
received a questionnaire by mistake. 



The Productive Use of Data 
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Data obtained from the ABQ jure likely to 

confirm the ihtuitibh of rriany of the participants 
™^ discj£5irfim pUie^^^^ In either case, we can 
predict some reactions, which, if not^ontroUed, 
can move discussions into nonproductive areas. 
WAhoP^ that by mentibilin^ some of these 
reactions participants can become more 
self-conscious of their.behavior and either 
'Jidividiials or their colleagues can develop 
sel^corrertmg responses. 

0np common reaction is to reject the data by 
attacking the procedure or methodology. iTiis 
imy t^*e the form of questioning the validity of 
the questionnaire^ the campus's distribution 
process, the return rate, or the integrity of the 
analysts. Some (but by no jneans all) of these 
problems can be alleviated if the parties jointly 
participate in developing the jjrocess for 
collecting and analyzing flie data. We suggest 
thaA the parties satisfy themselves about these 
inaitetsbeibre the ABQjs distributed and if 
related questions arise ^erward, they should be 
di^ussed by technically competent people on 



M whether the distribution of responses on one 
item is statistically significant. Look at the 
responses as holisticalfy as possible and ask 
whelher, in general, the questionnaire seems to 
describe what the campus is really like. 

Another reaction |& to [mmedia^ to 
former behavior v^ere data was used for 
argumentatfbh and debate rather than problem 
solving. We can suggest several rules that may 
be helpful in preventing this. First, assume good 
faith oh the part of respondents. This means that, 
at minimum, there should be a willingness to 
accept the sincerity with which the views of the 
other side are Jield even if you do not agree with 
them. Remember that the data deal with 
P^?P^PriPDS,Jibt facts; even if you believe that a 
perception is false, it is real to the person 
hbldihg it. Second, do not try to convince 
someone that her br his perceptibh is false. 
Instead, try to detennine what behayibr by ybiir 
side could have led to such a perception. This 
will help you focus attention on how you can 
change jroar behavior to improve bargaining 
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rather than on how the other side should change 
(something that is not under your direct control). 
Xhlfd, because the format^ fot displacing the 
results of theABQ juxtapose the refuses of 
factilfy and admihistratbrs aad identify the modal 
respon^of each^ the of jsach group 
can be easily compared. When doing so, there is 
a natural tendency to focus attentibn on the 
c£f/fer^nce5 between the groups. To be sure^ 
these diff^ences are impo^ 
into tile nature of any disruptive conflict that 
inay ejcist. Attentibn given to similarities will, 
however, often in^^^^ and 
perceptions that may serve as the basis for the 
development bf more collabbrative relationships. 

Because of the sensitive nature of the 
questions on the ABQ^ 
be reluctant to have data collected from their 
cbhstituencies seen by the bther side. Previous 
e^enenos jtiay indicate that these data could be 
used to embarniss them or give the other side an 
unfair advantage in the next round of 
negbtiatibns. We suggest that the principals or 
batfpuLers directlj? confront 
before reviewing the data by negotiating an 
agreement about how these data are to be 
appropriately used by both sides. Such aii 
a^eernent might stipulat^^^ exapple, that the 
parties agree tb use the data for only constructive 
piirFNCkses; they will not make public reference to 
the data; or they will consult with the leadership 
of the other group before any of the data are 
released on campus. 



Pihally^ we sfarongiy urge parties to seek 

assistance as they review the results bf the ABQ. 
We Ite lie ve that it i s important tb cdnfrbht and 
acknowledge discrepancies between intentions 
and behaviors if relationships betw^n groups are 
to be improved. At the same timej it is naive to 
belieyejtot merely presenting da^^^^^ 
problems will cause each side to see tiie errors of 
its w^s and ihimediately lefbr^^ its behavibr. 
Indeed, in a barg2uning rejatibi^^^ 
by a history of low trust and disruptive conflict, 
it is quite possible that bne br both parties may 
attempt to use ABQ respbnses to attack or 
^inbairass the (rther 

design^ tb help the parties understand and 
imprbve their jhteractibh cbuld, under these 

cpMltipns, actuaUy co^ its 

deterioration. For this reason, we strongly 
recbnunend that the ihtergroup review of ABQ 
data be conducted with the assistance of a 

^pytf^^thlr^^ Is skilled in 

organizatibmd analysis and ^oup dynamics. 
Such a person can assist the parties Jn 
cleyelpping cdnsthictive and mutually acceptable 
procedures, analyzing data, and^^^ 
conflict. M^ile the presence bf a tiiird party 
cannot guarantee a successful outcome, we 
believe that it makes it more likely. 



Chapter 6 

Moving Toward Muf ual Gains Bargaining 



Sh earlier chapters, we have presented 
much of the theory and the skills behind 
MGB. I^^ this final 

section, yoa have probably been comparing 
the ideas and suggestions we describe with 
bargaining relationships on your own campus or 
with those of another institutidh that are familiar 
to you. Perhaps^Hke Moliere's character who 
discovered that he had been speaking prose ail 
his life without knowing it, you have become 
aware that yoahave, in fact, been applyjng the 
principles of MGB in your own situation. If that 

?Pf we hdjse that we have reinforced your 
bargaining approach and perhaps even suggested 
some new ideas that can be of assistance to you 
and ^our bargaining colleagues, 

_ Pth^^ h^pd^ niay have read the 
preceding chapters with a growing sense of 
disbelief. After all, bargaining is adversarial by 
definition, isn't it? And you have to apply power- 
to get^vsdiat you vi^t^ dqn't you? And even if 
these ideas might work somewhere else, how can 
they apply to your campus, since your 
negotiating history is unique; the opposing side 



is intransigent and concerned with only its own 
interests; their bargainers are unprincipled and 
without commitinent to the basic values of 
academe and do not really accurately speak for 
their constituents anyway? If these are your 
pre^nt briefs, we hope that you will keep open 
at least the possibitity that more collaborative 
relationships might lead to better outcomes for 
your team. Even as yqu remain skeptical, keep 
alert for signals from the d^^^^ side that it 
desires to imiwove relationships. This will take 
vigilance and sensitivity on yottr part because 
suchjignals b^dme increasingly difficult to 
detect as a relationship becomes mdre 
adversarial. 

We suspect that most readers will fall into a 
iJiird cat^egory of ttose who bel^ that their 
present relationship can and should be improved 
and wish to do something about it. If you share 
tiiis desire, your first question is probably **How 
do we begin?" The answer is the subject of this 
chapter. 



First Steps Toward Collaboration 
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The concept of M6B is based on certain levels of 
mutual trust, openness^ complete 
^^^M^'^stidn and a sense of 

shared goals, it would be a mistake, hdwever, to 
believe that moving toward M6B requires 
Mmediately sharing all information, implicitly 
trusting the good faith of tlie dther side, making 
yourself vulnerable to the other side by fully 
exjpdsing all your positions. Indeed, we believe 
that it would be cdhtrary to your best interests to 
do so. 

Aspects of ihterpersohal or intergroup 
^^l^yonships, such as trust or cooperation, are 
matters of degree. Even the worst relationship 
must retaina minimal level of trust in order td 
persist at all; arid even in tha best relationships, 
trust is seldom uncdnditid^ and absolute. 
Trust, like the other values associated with 



MGB, cannot and should not be blindly 
enAraced;Jt must be earned. This means that the 
pcorties in bargaining m^^ committed to 
irhprovihg their relationship, which is done by 
takirig^moderate but limited risks, constantly 
testing ttie other side's response, arid assessing 
the extent to v^ich further movement is justified. 
For exariiple, when the initial calculated risk of 
releasing a jimited amount of potentially 
damaging information td the dther side is clearly 
rewarded by theij reciprocity and constructiye 
respdrise, you then have the foundation for more 
extensive informatidri sharirig in the future. We 
suggest that the process of moving toward MGB 
dn your campus begin with the folbwing steps. 
1. Discuss the concepts behind MGB with your 
own bargaining team and bargaining 



prindfiaisvM*Ltfi|i^ See if 

a consensus can be developed ai>out the MGB 
approach. While under some circumstances 
you may ti^ to immediately adopt a total 
MGB commitm it is not essential to 
change inunediatelyailaspectaof your 
bargaining process. MGB, like bargaining 

it^lf, js not basically an all-jJr-nothing 

concept. You can use parts of it, assess their 
impact, and then decide whether or not to 
continue or ex^ its sci^:^. Whiile it is 
important to put an end to cl^rly adversarial 
bdmviors and communications so that 
cpllabbrative overtures at least have a chance 

9i ^^Mbcard, eg)e^^ 

beginning a good part of the relationship 
between the bargaining parties will continue 

to be com^titive in tone. A tentative, 

exploratory orientation in which you remain 
bpenio chaise v^He at the same time you 
test the ideas we have proposed is a 

^^sonaWe b^^^ b^gin. 

As you talk about MGB with your o^vn team, 
discuss the concepts with your opposing 
bargaiilih£ team as well.^e they willing to 

consjder th|s approach? Do not ^pect 

complete and unequivocal agreement from 
them nor should there necessarily be from 



y^y^ All that LSJMyire^ wjllingness, 
without future commitment, to discuss and 
consider MGB in greater detail. 
3. (^ce both sides have agre<^ that moving iii 
the MGB direction is desirable, it may be 
useful to locate a neutral third party who can 
provide assistance. Such a person may already 
be on your own csutnpus, but there are 
advantages to having the assistance of 
someone from outside the campus who carries 
ftp £reconceiyed notions of the parties, their 
relationship, and their positions. Such a 
person should understand hi^er edudatibn, 
collective bargaining, and ihtergrbup 
processes^ Yqu nay be able to find such a^ 
neutral on the fetculty of graduate programs in 
industrial relations, organizational 
psychb^ipgy, or h You inay 

also find professjonals in other fields who are 
experienced in mediation or organization 
development. 
In mutually a^eeing to MGB and in 

working together to find a satis^ctory neutral, 
the two sides have already initiated collaborative 
behavior aiid notified each other of its desire, 
while protecting its pvm jnterests, to im^ the 
relationship. The first steps have been taken. 



Afialyziog Coifstiraiiits aiid Poteiitiais 



By how, both sides have become aware of the 

basit elements o^ a 

willingness to explore its use on their campus. 
They might wish to assess the status of their 
relationship amd determine wha^^ forces exist 
either to facilitate or inhibit moving toward 
MGB. \ 

We have already discussed how questionnaire 
Pii Interview data can J>^ used to determj 
more accurately the campus's xlimate and 
bargaining relationships. In addition^ the parties 
CM take a d|re^^ to reviewing their 

barg^ning history and the possibilities for 
change, lliis mi^t involve one or more meetings 
between members of bargaining teams for the 
purpo^of coliaboratiyely e^loring a series of 
questions. Hiese dieetings should take place 
outside the usual bargaining context, and parties 
nii^t wisb to develop grot^^^ 
all discussions are off the record, all statements 
are explbratory and nohcbmrnittal) to encourage 
the open expression of views, We believe that 
grouj^s of about six people (thre^e union and three 
administration) provide the best forum for 



examining these questions. If more people are to 
l^ f^yolv^, two g^^ established that 

would initi'^ilyjneet separately and then share 
their findings. We suggest the following 
questions for the joint committees: 

1. What dojwe do oh our campus that interferes 
with MGB? 

2. What can be done to reduce these problems? 

3. What do we do oh campus that facilitates 
MGB? 

4. What steps can we take to be more effective 
at i lGB? 

5. What sources of resistance to JVIGB could be 
ehcouhtered on our campus? How can they be 
dealt with effectively? 

6. How can we improve the campus's bargaining 

climate ^d/or mpnitbr the b^^^ 

process in order to establish MGB as a viable 
approach? 

7. What general activities or opjwrttm 

we encourage in an effort to gain general 
support for MGB on our campus? 
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Wlmt Can Vie/They Do? 



A gr^t deal of ihe bdiavior of people involved in 
bargaaiiing can be explained as a jresponse to the 
team on the qtho" side of If it does 

something that we think is advers^uial iii nature, 
we are likely to re^nd in kind* And our 
adverwrial reSwiifkB is, in turn, likely to provoke 
further adversarial behavior by the other side. If 
you ask each team "Who started it," each is 
likely to respond accurately from its own 
perspective *The other side did." 

Since it is easy to misinterpret the intentions 
of a competitor, ffie processes of attribution that 
we liaye already dis^ can intensify the 
conflict and lead each tepn to believe that it is 
blameless and that the other side Js at fault ln 
fraditiplSal bafgainihg,^ we often spend a lot of 

our time arguing about who really caused^ 

specific conflict situation. Participants iii MGB 
bargaining, on the other hand, are aware that 
relati^onshiiw betwMn t^ parties are circuto and 
reciprocal and that it is practically impossible 
(and usually pointless) to try and determine who 



is responsible for a conflict. Rather than accuse 
the other side, a better and more constructive 
approach is to ask two questions. First what 
could we have done to lead the other side to 
behave as it did? Second, what can we do to 
cliange piir tehavidr so that it will change flie 
bdiavior of the other^^ that this 

approach docs not require either side tojdmit_ 
that it has been wroiu?» but only to recognize that 
to at l^t some exte^^^ the other side is behaving 

in response to our own behayipr. 

We have already discussed a section of the 
ABQ that jjemuts respondents to suggest what 
each side could do to make bargaining better. 
These replies can serve as one source of 
iitfoOnatibri about the behavior of both sides. 
Another wa^ of aj$roa<^ this issue is throu^ 
both sides' participation in a meeting structured 
to elicit this information. Because such a 
meeting is corifront^^ in nature, it should be 
coordinated by a neutral third party. 



Making Plans 



Deciding to make your bargaining relationships 
more productive and working together to 
ho^ they can be i mprov^ are 
necessary but not sufficient first steps towards 
MGB, In many cflrgahlzations, and frequently in 
collies and universities, decisions are made that 
are often not implement^. Sometimes this is 
because the parties engage in decision making by 
wishfijl thihkihg. After agreeing in principle that 
they wish tojlmprove their bargaihing^bbth sides 
disband without determining /n^ec//?ci7i/ 
exactly what that decision means, or they fall 
into tte trap of believing that rhetoric 
automatically leads to changes iii behavior. It 
does hot. 

When we suggest that you make plans, we are 
referring to the deydoprheh^^^ of firm arid specific 
agreements, preferably codjfied m witing to 
riiihimize iriisunderstaridihgs, that identify a 
limitedjiujf^^^^ agreed-bri activities or 
programs, specify^xartly whb ^oing to do 
what, establish timetables, and have built in 
mecliariisms for feedback and accountability. 

Planning is ffiecc^sequence of a sequence of 
activities; for exampk\ 

1. Both teams meet to define and agree mutually 
on a problern (a problj^^ be thought of as 
the difference between the actual and desired 
state of affairs in a specific area). 

2. Working together, both teanis (or jbijit 
subcommittees ftoiri each team) brainstorm 
about what can be done to move ff om the 
actual state of affairs to the desired state. 



3. Bbth^ teams agree on about four to six bf the 
best ideas frbrii the brainstorming session, 
based upon how important and how feasible 
they are. (Both tKuns do not try tb do 
evetythirig because this is tantamount to 
doing nbthiiig.) 

4. At this point, planning begins. Fbr each of the 
desired activities or programs, the tean.: 
should 

a. Discuss who or what can hinder or prevent 
the activity or jjrosram fi-bm being realized 
and specif the steps that can be taken to 
neutralize such interference; 

b. Discuss the steps that must be taken to 
move toward implemehtatibn; 

c For each item in a arid b, identify specii^c 
people who will be re^brisible for doing 
specific things by a spmftc time. In_ 
compiling this list, begin fliinking what 
you will have to _db tbriibrrow. Things 
change quickly, and agreements to db 
something four w^ks from now are likely 
either tb be forgotten or to have become 
obsolete by the agreed bn date. 

d. Before the meeting ends, reach agreement 
on the date, tirije, and place of the nejct 
rrieetirig, wliich will be ailied to assess 
fTOgress, alter directions in view of the 
current status^ hold eyerybrie accouritable 
for the assigrimerits he or slie lias been 
giveni and mutually agree on new 
assignments. 



Using Others for Assistance 



Throughout this book, we have promoted the use 
o^Il^tral third parties in bargaini^^^^^ most 
common use of third parties in academic 
bargaining at present is at impasse, the point at 
which communications have broken down, the 
targainers are committed to Uieir positions, 
problem solving is no longer possible, and the 
teams involved are unable to reach agreement on 
their pvm. Neutral irivp_l^^^ is 
referred to as crisis intervention. But there are 
four times to use a neutral, not just one, and a 
third party can be used before negbtiatibhs, 
during negqtjations, an as 
well. Such uses of a neutral can be thought of as 
preventative ihteryaitiohs because they facilitate 
MGB and make crisis less likel^^^ a 
third-party neutral can be an MGB manager or 
interpreter who can help reduce competition by 
using the techniques previously described. 
__Before negotiations ?_5^Jitral jran be 
effective in^ variety of ways;ior example^ 
planning a MGB training workshop, like the one 

y eloped at Teachers College, is one way a 
neutral can help increase the team's knowledge 
about the substance and process ol constructive 
bargaining. Although programs to train 
negotiators are offered by mjmy profit and 
nonprofit organizations; often only one or two 
members of a particular team usually attends 
There are signified 

complete team participate in such educational 
programs^ particularly when a major chcuige in 
the direcUoh of the bargaining relatioDship is 
needed. A third party can also collect^nd 
analyze objective and subjective information. 
This can t^e the form of providing substantive 
Olaterials n^^^ joii^t study team or 

collecting and analyzing interview or 
questionnaire data assessing the nature of a 
bargaining relationship. Based oh these data and 
his or her knqwl^^ of the field, a third party 
can piay an important role in supporting, 
identifying, or reinforcing collaborative 
initiatives. 

Dut '^g negotiations, but prior to impasse, a third 
pai:^ ::an help participants avoid developing 
ihflexibre commitments. A neutral can consult 
with team memba-s to sugges^^ or 
structures; such as joint study committees, to 
lead to creative outcomes. A third party can 
suggest ways of fractionating conflict and help 
the teams control their agenda. Other neutral 
activities during bargaining may include 
mpnitbrihg communications, questibning 
attributions, /^couraging prob^^^^ SQly irig, 
suggesting ways :xi generating alternatives; and 
providing feedback to bargainers on the effects of 
their behavibr on others. In jtiany ways, a neutral 
can do what a mediator at impasse can do but by 
working with the teams at a more malleable 
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stage in their relationship, a neutral can help 
prevent an impasse, piir experiences suggest tha^ 
a neutral at this stage can be niost effective if 
permitted to observe at the bargaining table as 
well as in team caucuses, A neutral should be 
extreniely cautious about making intejventions 
early in the bargaining process and may be more 
active and effective in later stages when close 
rappprt with both sides has been deye]($ed. In 
ail cases, all parties should be in agreement at all 
times about vdiat the permissable level of 
heutrars invblverhent shbuld be. 

After negdtjat ions are oye^ the te^ lose a 
good opportunity to get feedback about 
themselves if they do not take advantage of a 
neutral's specific J^owledge abbut their recent 
bar^ning experience. A thinl P^u^ can suggest 
improvements in bargctining relationsliips and 
hegbtiatihg procedures. A third party may also 
suggest ways of improving inti'adrga^^^ 
bargaining so that new ideas develop^ in the 
contract will be approved by constituents. 

In stating our belief that a neutral can pertorm 
important functions before, during, and after 
hegotiations in addition to the usual invoivement 
as a mediatbr or arbitrator at impasse, we 
recognize that our view diffe^^ frbi^OMiven^ 
wisdom. Our belief stems; not only from our own 
experiences, but also from the work of behavioral 
scientists who have examined the rble and 
effectiveness of third partjes in intergroup 
conflict. Deutsch, for example, Jias described the 
following seven fiihctions of third-party 
mtervention that in^ the roles a neutral can 
play (see Bibliography). 

1. Helping ihe confRciing pdfiies ideniily and 
confront the in the connVct Under 
conditions of conflict and competition, the 
parties' perceptibhs of the issues prbducing 
conflict (that is, the substance of negotiations) 
often become clouded. Indeed; the distributive 
bargaining tactics of mihirhizing 
cbmmunicatibns and restricting infbnnatibh 
flow about each team's position help create 
that situatiidn. The remedy is to improve ihe 
parties' uhdi^standihg of the issues and the 
facts bdiind the issues^This Is difficult to 
implement because it may require reversing 
restrictLohs on communication and 
ihformatibh flow. A neutral can also help the 
parties confront volatile issues that they 
might be unwilling to discuss except in the 
presence of a supportive third party whb can 

ensure that conflict generated by the 

discussion will not bepermitted to escalate 
and becbrhe uncohtrollable. 

2. Helping provide favorabte circumstancizs 
and conditions for con fronting the issues. A 
neutral can increase or decrease the pressure 



dh the parties to agree by cbntrolUng their 
Interaction in a number of ways. He or she caiS 
remove the negotiators from their traditional 
settings to a neutral location. I3istractiqns can 
be eliminated, communications to the media 
^^'^ J^P^n^oIl^t J^d public pressure can be 
brou^t to bear on the pailies when i^^^ 
When necessary, parties can be separated to 
allow them to •*cpbl off," or brbu^t together 
again whOT they have not recently met. By 
cbhtrolling information exchanges between 
teams, a heutral can p:aA?eht them from 
^xcjiangijig tte other communications 
tiiat might inhibit their pK)gress. A third party 
can also assist parties in making concessions 
without losing face. 

3. Helping remove blocks and distqfUons in 
fhe communications pro<^ss so that mutual 
^Y^'^'^^9J^4k^9_m^ By serving as 
the conununications link between^arties, a 
heutral can defuse and/or minimize the 
influence of personality conflicts or 
misund^standings created attributions. A 
neutral can also provide training to^arties so 
that they can bvercdme the distortions in 
communications ordinarily caused by conflict. 

4. Helping jBstdblish norms for rational 
inierddion, such as rhutual respect, open 
'^^^^^^l^atiom rather 
than coercion, and reaching a_mutuany 
saHs^ing agreement A neutral can be a 
Ppwerfiil force in helping both parties accept 
ndes and behave fairly even in ffi^ 

great conflict. A neutral can instruct parties in 
more appropriate verbal behavior and help 

J?derstMd iiie ef^ct of their own 
rhetoric on the other side. 

5. Helping determine what kind^ of sotations 
dre possible. A heutral can encourage parties 
to substitute integrative, problem-solving 
tactics for their previous reliance on 
distributive tactics. By assessing the 
expecta^ons of the o side, a heutral can 
help parties explore solutions that they 
themselves have created as well as create new 
solutiphs on which the parties have not yet 
developedjixed posjtiqns.^^^^^^ fuhctiph 
requires imagination and e^gjerience. But by 
fpcusihg dh items on the bargaining agenda 
with hi^ inti^^tiveiH)ten^ neutral can 
oiten set the parties on the road toward 
settlement. 

dcceptableto the parties in convict One of 
the most difficult tasks df a neutral is to get 
parties to move away from pbsitipns td which 
they have become publicly, and therefore 
strongly, conwnitted. This is sometimes 



accomplished^ a heutral finding^ 
connpromise tlmt is acceptable and will hot 
cause either side to lose face with its 
cdnstituehcy, Thisis often effective because 
recqmmehdatipns by a third party are easier to 
accept than those made by aii ^pdiieht. A 
third party can also serve as a scape^at, 
allPwing the bargaining teams to abandon 
positions ttat they recditnize td be untenable, 
while at the same time blaming their change 
in ppsitioh on the heutral. in other cases, a 
P^ytral can help devise hew solutions athd 
suggest how both teams can better serve the 
interests of the constituency. 

7. Helping make the hegotlaifons and 
agreements that are reached seem 
prestigeful and attractive to interested 
^I'^/i CCS, especially the groups 
representee' by the ne<g^ A heutral 

must be sensitive to potential 
intradrgahizatijonal bargaining problems 
between negotiator and their respective 
constituencies. A third party can help suSpdit 
the development of internal consensus by 
publicly lauding the hegdtlatihg skills of the 
parties and the gualitj^ of the settlement in 
relation to the economic and organizational 
realities from which the settlement was 
derived. Contrast settlement with 

sihuiar agreements made elsewhere is brie way 
that a neutral can help reduce the unrealistic 
aspirations of constituencies and thereby 
make a contract mpre attractive. 
Using a heuteal in situations other than 
impasj^ will often require a fihancial investment 
by the parties, since public agencies usually 
prdvidjB ohly crisis intervention. But the fiscal 
cpmmitmeht ihvdlved is usually minor comp^ed 
with the value of an improve relatidhship and 

avdiding the severe organi zational^ 

psychological, ahd often financial costs of 
^2{clyng an impas^ 

Whether the parties agree tp use a neutral 
before^ during,^ or after bargaining, we toinkjt J 
desirable for all parties to agree that any of them 
(including tte neutral) can terminate the 
relationship at any time, this assures the^aities 
of retairiihg cdhtrol of the bargaining process, 
and it assures a neu that a hdhprdductive 
relationship can be ended_if necessaiy. 

Ih conflicts arising from negotiations, it is all 
too easy to lose sight pf available resources that 
nught prove usefu:.V^ehi^^^ 
difficult, do not forget that there may be help put 
there. Using a heutral is not a sign of weakness; 
it is rather a signal that the parties are 
committed to developing fair and mutually 
beneficial outcomes. 
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Practicing New Skills 



Having progressed thus far in this jguide, ydti now 
have a basic understanding of the theory of MGB. 
If you have engaged in some of the exercises we 
have suggestal> you caii probably appreciate how 

Msini MGB MchM9*i^A 
understanding of the process. Based oa our 
experiences in the MGB workshop, we believe 
tiiat it is highly desirable for the theory and skills 
gjunj^ from riding and exercises to b^ 
reinforced by having both teams participate in a 
well-designed collective bargaining experience. 
Thi s expejienci^ should require the teams to 
bargain over simulated contract provisions that 
reasonably reflect the complexity and ambiguity 
of real bargaining the teams have e:q)e]1eh^^ 
At the same time, the positions should be 
focused and structured enou^ to facilitate 
practicing new skills aiid understaiidihgs. 
_ Tbj s secUon is designed to assist tiiose 
interested in developing such simulation 
materials for traihin^purposes. The exercise we 
designed for the MGB workshop was developed 
aft^i^reviewing materfajs recei v^ from each ^ 
campus, including interviews vvitii members of 
the bargaining teams. We are hot presenting here 
tt^ simulation develdp^^^ since 
we believe that each exercise should be 
responsive to the particular bacl^rbund and 
needs of the participants. Instead, we shall 
d[scuss the learning ot^ectiyesand^^ 
characteristics of the simulation; these ideas 
should prove juseful for those wishing to create 

their own matena^^^ 

The bargaining simulation has a number of 
objectives 

• To expose p^icipahts to the negotiations 
process and provide an orientation to, and 
appreci^^tion of, its dynamics. 

• Tpj^T^py ide parti cipants with a^^ 
understanding of tiie tactics and stn^tegies 
required for prepariiig_ahd conducting 
negotiations using MGB techniques. 

• To develop an understanding of the use of 
thijrd parties as part of the negotiations 
process. 

• To provide participants with an 
understanding of horizontal, vertical, and 
ihternal bargaining structures, dynamics, and 
interactions. 

•To strengthen the Jievelopment of l)^^^ 
teams by providing a stressful yet risk-free 
opportunity for members to work 
constructively together, 

• To strengthen the development of campus 
l^gaming by giving teams an opportunity to 
work together. 

Tp_ achjeye tiiese objectives most effectively, 
we believe that a neutral third party should help 
design and coordinate the training ^^cise so 



that feedl)ack <^ be prdvid^^ participants. 
lYajned instructors, using video cameras and 
monitors, if available, caniielp the parties 
understand and interpret their negotiating 

behaviors. 

We offer several other suggestions based upon 
our own experiences. 

1. To maximize the ^^^^ union 
and administration bargaining teams should 
carry but their usual fuhctibhs. In addition to 
regular team members it may ajso ^ use 

to ijivoive as members of their reflective 

teams (but not as chief negotiators) such 

people as the campus or uhioh president. This 
*^11 Jive these princiiwds^fflore 
the bargaining^process and provide addUtional 
support for MGB when contract iLegotiations 
actually take place oh campus. (We shpt^^^ 
point out tiiiat jmder certain circumstances, 
involving campus or union presidenb in the 
simulation may prove to be disfunctional. Ah 
expOTenced neutel sholUd 
teams on whether such participation is 
desirable based on an understanding of the 
dynamics of gbverhahce and bargaining 
processes on your campus.) 

2. The simulatibh should be more concerned 
Witt the process pi negotiat ions than wit h 
what is being actually negotiate. Therefore, 
the context of the simulation should be 
simple, and the humt^r arid type of Jllues 
limited. Both the contest and^^^ content 
should be hig^y relevant to tiie members of 
the bargaihii^ team. We suggest that the 
b^gaining agenda should include 

• Five to nine items under hegbtiatibh, with 
readily jtefina^lea^^^^^ and 
administration positions (our simulation _ 
assmhed that the parties had already started 
t><ufgaini_ng_and^ 

round of demands and initiad responses had 
decided to experiment with JVIGB 
approaches^. The ptu^se of limiting the 
number of items is to focus attention on the 
process. 

• A mixture of items that have botii 
problem-sol vihg ^d distributive 
(competitive) potential in order to permit a 
maximum opportunity for MGjS. 

• Issues on tte teur^ ^S^P^^^b^^ _ 
related to contemporai^ problems in higher 
education. 

3. The time available for negotiations should be 
clearly indicated in advance. We believe that 
five hburs is sufficient. They may occur 
sequentially or over two days. 

4. The parties should be instructed to stay 
within the open issues. 



o. At the conclusion of negotiations, each team 
should be asked to summarize its 
oiBanization, its negotiation tactics and 
strategies, and the outcomes of the 
negotiations using the following questions 
as a guide (reviewing and analyzing video 
tepes is also recommended if available): 

• Did you settle? K not, why not? 

• What were the terms of your agreement? 

• What MGB structures/processes did you try 
to use? 

• To what extent were the s^nictures/processes 
the same or different than those you normally 
use in negotiations? 

• Were 3 our negotiations successful or not? 



We Need Your Help 



We think that MGB techniques help bargainers 
who wish to use the conflict inherent in 
negotiations for constructive purposes. Similar 
approaches have been found effective in other 
settings, and our own experiences in wbirkihg 
with colleges suggest that they can be exti-emely 
helpful in academic iri^^^^ But since this is 

a new pxogran, we recognize that even as we 
teach others, we ourselves are learning. 

We have to learn more about those aspects of 
MGBlhat work and do hot work in institutions 
with different characteristics, different 
bargaining nistories, and subject to different 
environmental constraints. We therefore invite 
you to join us as colleagues in research. We 
would like to hear about your experiences with 
the M JB approach. Naturally, we would be 
delighted with reports of success and interested 
in those things that work^particnliarly well or 
that you think might be improved in certain 
ways. But it is equally important for us to hear of 
failures and the reasons for thern. We would also 
like to find out from you what we should have 
dealt with in this guide but did not. (Our original 
MGB wrkshotprpe-anii for example, paid no 
attentioato intraorganizational bargaining. 
While it is easy for us to recognize in retrospect 



• Were you personally satisfied with the 
processes? Outcomes? 

• VWiat impeded progress? 

' What facilitated progress? 

• What did you do in the 5iinulation that was 
successful but that you usually do hot do In 
recu hegbtiations? How can you adopt this 
technique so that it can be used in your next 
romid of bargaining? 

• What did you do tot \vas 1/^5^ ih 
the simulation and that ycu also do in real 
negotiations? How can you avoid this practice 
in your m xi round of negotiations? 



theji^ificance of this issue, it was only after 
numerous comments from participating 
bargaining teams that we recognized our error 
and amended the schedule.) 

AH comments pd c^ommuhications will be 
gratefuUyTeceived and indiv|dually^ 
acknowledged. At your request, confidentiality 
will be scnijjulpusly respected- If approoriate 
(and with your permission), ydiir material will be 
cited should we revise this book or prepare a 
related dpcumeht. We are interested in yow 
letters, juiecdqtal material, newspaper accounts, 
copies of campus memos, andanything else that 
will help us understand and improve the MGB 
^PP^?^ph^ We faipw of ohe campus using M6B 
v\*ere a member of the bargaihing team rhade 
complete notes and may be able to develop a 
^se study of the process and its outcomes. We 
are ^gerly looking foward this study and are 
particularly interested in other carefully 
ddcuniehted case histories. 

In this endeavor, as ih all other aspects of 
MGB, we believe tha^by working together as 
colleagues we can improve our processes, our 
institutions, and ourselves. 
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Teachers College * Columbia University 

INStitUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Academic Bargaining Questionnaire 

Yoitf answ^s will Ite Minpleteiy cgnMential 
quesBonnaire is anonymous, and no one at your 
collide will see the xesp>dnses of any individual. 
Grdun suroniaries of spnie items w^^ \ydt0^i^^ 
^ministration and union b^^ners to assist them 
b in^roving their bargainihg relationship. 



TWs^u^idnna^.^ is d<^ 

information about your campus, and about tiie 
relationship between the laculfy union and 
administraticm of your institution. It 1^ of a 
pro^^ in which your administration and union 
are woridng t<^ether to inaease the benefits of 
academic bargaining. 



Thank you for your cooperation. 



Part A Please indicate the extent to which you agr^ or disagree \i^th each of the 

foUowing statements abouiL :'our institution in generaL Circle one response for each 
item. 



1) The institution is cturrcntly doing a success jfui job in achieving most of its _ 
goals 1 2 3 4 5 



2) There is wide faculty involvement in important decisions atJul: the way the 

institution is run 1 2 3 4 5 

3) Administrators believe tha<: the faculty as a group arc well*qualif led and 

effective 1 2 3 4 5 



4) The administration keeps the basic educational goals of the institution in _ _ _ 
hiind when it makes decisions 1 2 3 4 5 

5) I would probably be ^nore satisfied working at another college or university 1 2 3 4 5 

6) Disa^eemehts on 

impose its wishes on the weaker one ........................................... I 2 3 4 5 



7) Faculty andadministrators place the intere.sts of the institution ahead of _ _ _ _ 
their self-interest 1 2 3 4 5 

8) The institution tends to be dominated by an "officiar* point of view ................ 1 2 3 4 5 

9) Most faculty consider the senior administrators on campus to be able and 

competent 1 2 3 4 5 

10) The processes by w^^^^ 

resources are generally fair and effective 1 2 3 4 5 



11) in general, faculty morale is high ............................................. 1 2 3 4 5 

12) infighting, backbiting, and the like seem to be more the rule around here . _ . _ 
than the exception 1 2 3 4 5 

13) There is a strong sense of community, a feeling of shartd interests and 

purposes at the institution 1 2 3 4 5 



14) Govemance of the institution is clearly in the hands of the administration 1 2 3 4 5 

15) Generally speaking, comrnunication between the faculty and administration is 

poor ...................................................................... 1 2 3 4 5 

16) The administration is truly concerned with the faculty's welfare ................... 1 2 3 4 5 

17) Alt things considered, this institution is a good place to work 1 2 3 4 5 

18) Groups on campus just don*t cooperate with each other ........................... 1 2 3 4 5 
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Eacli 67 the follbwiitg hems has three stetfmeiits about aii academic bufgainlng 

ralatioilship. For each item please circle tiie^ONE statement that you beUeve BEST 
d^ari^ thjL^latipnship that exists on TOUR campus. If none of tlie statements is 
completely accurate, or if^inq^^thaui pneis accurate, please select the ONE that 
comes CLOSEST. Please respond to every item. 



The first set of items refers to the ADMINISTRA TION. 

1) The ADMlMSTOAitt*! is willing to n^tiate: (circle one) 

^ a li^^ 

b. alxxi a reasonable range of issues . . . . . . . . 2 

c about any issue of cbiimh to Uie union 3 

2) The bari^ng jxisitiOTspf the ADMINISTRATION: tcircle one) 

a. are reasonable^Bot mostly benefit tiie administration 1 

^- ^^^]^yj^^J^9^ for ^A*e uhi6ri*s problems 2 

c are often unreasonable 3 

3) The AEHVfiMSTTWnGN iBuaLly rcsip^ds to union bargaining demamis by: tcircle one) 

a. trying to %voHc with the uhlcm to find aeativr ways of meeting the anion's 

needs - .............. ^. , j 

9P^lJS>?yM3e th^ have merit ......... . . . * . . . . . . . . . . * * ■ . . * * [ [ [ [ [ ] 2 

c. agreebg to reasonable union demands in exchange for union concessions 3 

4) When there is strong disagreement in bargainl 'g, the ADMINISTRATION ib likely to: (circle one) 

ij. use unfair tactics to pressure the union to accept Se administration 

positions 1 

b. try to find fair compromises ^ . * . ..... 2 

c. spend time trying to understand the reasons behind the union's pbsltions . . . . . . . . . . . ! . . . . . . . 3 

5) As a goieral rule, once ba^aining is onripleted ADMINISTRATION officials are 
likely to ir^tiate contact with union officials: (circle one) 

a. infraiucsitly ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ ^ 

b. ^i^io«iaiiy 2 

c. frequently ^ .... .^^ .... _. . . . . . , 3 

6) In gcsieral, the ADMINISTRATION treats the union as: (cirde one) 

a. competitors j 

b. ^ll^gues 2 

c. enemies i i i i i !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! ! 3 

7) The AiMVSaStRftllbN oftai deals with grievances by: fcircle bhej 

a. agreeing to a fair resolution even if it requires the administration to 

•T>end''thecontractaiittle . ...... ^ j 

S^e^c^^ . . .... ...... . .1:11:::: 1:1] 2 

c. fi>Ucwing contractual procedcffs to the letter, even if the outc^ 

^?^^J^e union . 3 

8) The AI^M^TOOTON is willing to discuss issues with the union: (circle one) 

a. during contract negotiations only 1 

b. at sch^^^led se^^ betvs^ contract h^otiations .... • . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

c. at any time the union sees a problem emerging . . . ^ * . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

9) m«n adc^ at the bargaining tabre for data, the ADWttNISTRATlON is likely to: 
(drclebnei 

a* provideiimited infomiation when press^ by the union l 

b. ^uure all relevant inibrmatioh with the union 2 

c. refuse to provicte infcmiation to^e ysifon ^ .^ * . . . . . . . 3 

10) -^fter tiie contract is signed, the ADMNISTTRATI^^^ one) 

a. b^ts file contrad flexibly to meet entergmg union^ j 

b. oftai does not live vp to its agreements . . . 2 

c does just what the contract re<^iires--no more and no less . . . . . . . . 3 
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11) When present^ ^ith new bargaining idea^, the ADMINISTRATION is 
liMytoLldrcLe cMie)_ 

a. r^)ond by ridicaling the new ideas .... ^. ^ ................. . 

h. reMejUie new ideas Uieih__... . . . ....... ._. . . , 

c. so^&t further meetinj^ to discuss the new ideas in greater detail .......... 

12) Communications by the ADMINISTRATION to the union are usually: (circle one) 

a. ambiguous , 

b. accurate .............................................. ...... 

c. inaccu.ate 

The second set of items refers to the UNION. 

13) The UNION is willing to negotiate: (circle one) 

a. pnlyaJboirt a Jlnuted ran^ , 

b. about a reasoiobie range of i»ues ........................................... ....... 2 

c. about any issue of concern to the administration . 3 

14) Hie bargaining petitions of the UNION: (circle one) 

a. are reasonable, but mostly benefit the union ....................... . 1 

b. usually reflect concern for tiie administration's problems 2 

c. are oftoi tmreasonable ............................................................... 3 

15) The l^PN ii^Uy responds to adrmnistratibn b^ (circle (Hie) 

a. trying to woric with the administration to find creative ways of meeting the 

administration's needs 1 

b. oppc^ihg administration demands even when th^ ha\« merit ................................ 2 

c. agreeiii|[ to reasonable administration demands in exchange for 

administrative concessions 3 

16) Wien there is sbrong disagreement in bargainings the UNION is likely to: (circle 
onei 

a. use un&r tactics to pressure the administration to accept the union positions . 1 

b. try to find fair compromises ^ 2 

c. iq)end time trying to understand the reasons behind the adminis^tion's 

positions ............................ .^^ ........................ . 3 

17) g^l^ju^^^^ce bargaiiting is^ officials are lilcely to 
initiate contact with administration officials: (circle one) 

a. infr«iuently 1 

b. occasionally ........................................................................ 2 

c. fi'equeiitly . 3 

18) In ^eneraL the UNION treats tlie administration as: (circle one) 

a. competitors 1 

b. colleagues 2 

c. enemies 3 

19) The UNION often deals with gne\^es by: (circle one) 

a. agreeing to a Mir resolution even if it requires the union to "bend" the 

contract a little .. ................................................................ . l 

b. st^HJTting grievances evoi when they have ho merit . 2 

c. foBowii^ contractual procedures to the letter, even if the outcomes are 

uhfeir to the administration 3 

20. The UNION is willing to discuss issues with the administration: (circle one) 

a. during CDntaract nc^iations only 1 

b. at schaluled sessions between contract negotiations 2 

c at any time the administration sees a problem ema:ging .................................... 3 

21. When asked at the bai^ning ^ble for data, the^UNION is likely to: (circle one) 

a. proNdde limitejl infermation v>^enpressed by the adminisbration .............................. 1 

b. share al! relevant information with the administration ................ 2 

c. refuse to provide information to the adrninistration 3 

22) After the oontoct is signed; Se tWI^: (cScle one) 

a. ti^ts the conbact fl^ibly t^^^ 1 

b. often does ud five up to its agpreements ................................................ 2 

c does just what the contra 3 

23) Wheiijn^ented by the adriu^nistration new bargaining ideas» the UNION is likely toe (circle one) 

a. respond by ridicufii^ the new ideas ..................................................... 1 

reftJie theji w idMS tfiem ... . . . , 2 

c. surest further meeting to discuss the new ideas in greater detail 3 

24) Communications by the UNION to the administration are usually, (circle one) 

a. ambiguous 1 



P*** C ThlnSing ^>oiit Jiow bai^aining|s cqndacted at your institutidiii^ please indicate the extent 

to wbicb tbe fbUbWing have changed as a result of the jast facul^ negotiatidtis (if yoii 
an about to enter ybw first negbtiatiohs, think about how they have changed as a result 
of the representational election process). 




i. Union trust in the administratiori has i 2 3 4 5 

2: Administratiori trust in the union has 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Uhibri understanding of administration concerns has.:::.;..:....::::... 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Administration understanding of union concerns has :...::.. 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Adversarial relationships between the union and administration have i 2 3 4 5 

6. FYequency of commiinicatibris between the union and administration has ........:::..: . 1 2 3 4 5 

7. Misuriderstaridirigs between the union and the administration have ::.......:::.:..... l 2 3 4 5 

8. Cooperation between the union and administration has :.:....:.:::.. 1 2 3 4 5 

9. Union understanding of Se college's problems has 1 2 3 4 5 

10. Administration understanding of the college's problems has j 2 3 4 5 

11. Willingness of the unicxi and administration to work together to solve 

mutual problems has .......:.:.......:.::::,. 1 2 3 4 5 



Part D Most bargaining relationships can be improved, leading to greater benefits to both sides. 

Please hulicate any steps that the administration or union on your campus could take 
to make bargaining better. 



The ADMINISTRATION could: 

A. 

B 

C - 

D 



The UNION could: 

F. =^^^1^ 

G 

H. 

I 

J. — 



Part E Please circle one answer. 



1. What is your present status at the college? 

a. Administrator (txitside feculty barga^^^ uniti i 

b. Teachar or other member of faculty bargaining unit ............:..... 2 

c: Other (identify) 3 
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Sample Cover Meiiio for Campus Distribiitidii 



(Sampie memo to facultg and administrators asked to complete the ABQ prior to the MGB 
tvbrkshop) 

^te:Novernbefl 1,1983 

To: Merhbei^ of the Academic Cbmrnun^'vy 

jPronu Mary Leader, President 
Huxley College 

John AUworthy , President 

Huxley College Faculty Association 

The attached questibhhaire is i)art of a project to improve academic bargaining in which both the 
college administnition and the Acuity association are participating. 

Members of Uie administration and uinon bargaining teams will shortly be attending a week-long 
wbrkdibp oh Mutual Gains Bargaining t^ing offered fbr colleges and universities by Teachers 
Ppll<^i^»_Colu^^ Slipped frorp the federal Fund fdf the Imj^^^^ of 

Postsecondary Education (FiPSEj. As part of the workshop, Teachers Coilege will help bargaining 
team& use computer-generated summaries of the quebtibhnaire to assess campus climate and existing 
bargaining relationships and develop new ways of working together to achieve cbmmbh objectives. 

We hope you will agree to help us by completing the questionnaire and returning it in the enclosed 
envelope to the Office of Institutional Research ho later than November 23, iSSS.iiesponses, still in 
their sealed envelbpes, will be sent by the director of Ihstitutibhal Research directly to Teachers 
Collegia an^^ seeanyjndivjdim^^ Since the questionnaire is being 

sent to only a sampie of faculfy and administrators, every response is important. 

We urge you to cbinplete ahd return the questiohhaire as soon as possible. It will be of great value 
tp us ih our cpllabprative adivities at the workshop and will help us in our mutual desire to make 
academic bargaining more productive for both faculty and administration. 
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Reporting llie 

Academic Bargaining Question {laire Results 
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Institute for Higher Education 
feaehers Gdiiege, Coliiiibia University 



Suaaary Report 
Acadeaic Bargaining Questionnaire 



Institution 



HUXLEY COLEESE 



January^ 1985 



Date of Adainistratioh 



Saaple 



Adwinistgatidn 

100% San^le 

50% Sample 



Responses 



NiJaber Per Cent 



Faculty 
Adilhlstfatibh 



84 


56% 


35 


72% 
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9rt of: 



iNSTITUTIONAl CLIMATE 



"PURPOSE" 



: DISAGREE I NEITHER I AGREE 



JliJ institution, is currently doing a successful 
job in achieving oost of its goals 



ADM 
FAC 



18 
24 



Faculty and aiinistrators place the interests 
of the institution ahead of their self interests 



m 

FAC 



33 



13 



23 



There is a strong sense of comnranity. a feeling of 
shared interests and purposes -at ihe 'institution 



ADM 
FAC 



26 
25 



30 
21 



"STRUCTURE" 



t DISAGREE I NEITHER t AGREE 



Governance of the institution is [not] clearly 
in the hands of the administratiori 



ADM 
FAC 



22 
8 



13 
5 



"RELATIONSHIPS" 



I DISAGREE I NEITHER I AGREE 



generally speaking, comunication between the 
faculty and the administration is [not] poor 



There, is _wide faculty involvement in important 
decisions about the way the institution is run 


ADM 
FAC 




26 
16 


22 
8 




The institution tends [not] to be dominated by 
an "official" point of view 


ADM 


@ 


17 


39 






FAC 


m 


25 


14 





Administrators believe that the faculty as a eroup 
are well-qualified and effective 


ADM 


30 


9 






FAC 


27 


31 




Most faculty consider the senior administrators 
on campus to be able and competent 


ADM 


(i 


@ 






FAC 


33 


24 






teport Of: iSSTlTBTieNAt CtBttTE 



'mDERSHIF" 



I DISAGREE 7. NEITHER % Sm 



The ad|lnlstr<ttlon keep thejaslc educational ADM 

goals q£ the instttutlon h mind vhen it 

nakes decisions FAC 



(3? 



13 
25 



The processes by which the administration allocates ADM 
budget and other resources is generally fair and 
effective UC 



9 

19 



The adiillhistratibh is truly cbnceroed with the 
faculty's welfare 



ADM 
FAC 



5 

[4? 



3b 

38 



"REHAP.DS" 



36 



25 



18 



I DISAGREE 7. NEITHER I AGREE 



I would probably _lnpt) be TOre.satisf led working 
at another college or university 



ADM 
FAC 



4 
9 



30 
35 



In general i faculty inorale is high 



ADM 
FAC 



22 
33 



35 

24 



All things considered, this institution is a 
good place to work 



ADM 
FAC 



4 
4 



13 
19 



llCONFLICT" 



7. DISAGREE 7. NEITHER I AGREE 



Disagreements on the can^us are [not] often 
resolved by having the stronger group impose its 
wishes oh the weaker one 



ADM 




4 


44 


FAC 




31 


ii 


m 


35 


13 




m 


34 


30 





Inflghtihg, backbiting and the like [do not] seem 
to be more the rule around here than the 
excei 
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Groups on campus [do] cooperate with each other 



ADH 
FAC 



26 

9. 



22 
35 



24 



port, of: BARGAIHING REIATIOHSHIPS 



The AdntnlBtntlon ts willing to negotiate 



The Ifeion is willing to negotiate 



The bargaining positions of the Administration 



The bargaining positions of the Union 



The Administration usually responds to Union 
demands by 



The Iftion wsuaiiy responds to Administration 
demands by 



iien there .is strong disagreement in bargaining 
the Administration is likely to 



When there is- strong disagreement in bargaining 
the Union is likely to 



ADM 

m 



ADH 
FAC 



ADM 
FAC 



FAC 

ADH 
FAC 



ADH 

CUM 



ADH 
FAC 



ADVERSARIAL COMPETITIVE COLLABORATIVE 



(limited) (reasonable) (anything) 
26 & 22 



^3 



2 



26 
16 



13 
17 



(treasonable) (self-benefit) (other-benefit) 
9 [ 48] 44 

4 



26 



7 



17 



(°PP°8tng) (exchffliging) (flexible) 
i3 (57) 30 



33 



22 
9 



5 

8 

43 



(unfair tactics) (cbmpromlse) (seeks reasons) 
U rsOl 36 



3 



44 



16 



BARGAINING RELATIONSHIPS 



AjuVERSARIAt COMPETITIVE COLLABORATIVE 



;eneral rulej once bargaining, is_cptnpleted 
ministration ia likely to initiate contact 
nidn officials 



eneral rule, once bargaining is completed 
ion is likely to initiate contact with 
stration officials 



ADM 
FAC 



(infrequently) (occasionallyj (frequently) 
33 18 



46 



ADM 
FAC 



15 



33 



eg) 



eral, the Administration treats the 
as 



eral , the Union treats the 
stration as 



ADM 
FAC 



(enemies) 
21 
35 



(competitors) (colleaguui) 
3t> (AZ) 
'as) 16 



ADM 
FAC 



30 



15 



24 



27 



ministration often daals with grievances by 



Lon often deals with grievances by 



ADM 
FAC 



(rejection) (holds to letter) (fair_resolution) 
24 27 (m\ 



35 



19 



ADM 
FAC 



3 

24 



30 

28 



24 

3 



lir.isbracion is willing to discuss issues 
le Onton 



:on_ts wttitng to discuss issues 'nth 
lihi stration 



ADM 
FAC 



(negot. only) (scheduled sessions) (any time) 
22 34 

42 12 



ABM 
FAC 



IS 

5 



29 



39 

eel 
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itept)|:t; of! mmmm relationships 

When asked at the bargaining table for data, the 
Adnlniiitration is likely to 

!f en asl^ed at the.bargaining table for data, the 
Union is likely to 

After the contract is sipd, the Adniintstratton 



ADM 
PAC 



ADH 
FAC 



ADVERSARIAL COfffETITlifE COLISBORATIVE 
(refuse info) (limited Info) (share all relevantT 
57) 



0 



2b 



3 



0 

0 



^3 

27 



32 



(does not live up to) (only as required) (flexible) 
9 35 fs?) 



After the contract is signed, the Union 



When presented by the ifnionwlth new bargaining 
ideas, the Administration is likely to 



When presented by fhe Administratic 1th new 
bargaining ideas, the Union is iikei/ to 



FAC 



ADM 

m 



ADM 



ADM 
FAC 



15 



6 



19 



23 

43 



(ridicule) (refute) (nleet to discuss) 
* 26 [ 70) 



17 



25 



hi 



(^tsaunicationa by the Administration to the 
Union are usually 



Coitunications by the Union to the 
A(kinistr&ticn are usually 

erIc 



i^DM 
FAC 



AOH 
FAC 



(Inaccurate) : (ambiguous) 
0 . 26 
12 



(accurate) 

S 

25 



is 



36 



25 



68 



Report of! lAST BARGAiNiNG CYCLE 



Union trust in the Administration has 



Administration trust in the Union has 



Union understanding of Administration 
concerns has 



AdliSistratlon understanding of Union 
concerns has 



Adversarial relationships between the Union 
and the Adoinlstraticn have 



Frequency of ciiiiiuhicatiohs betwern the Union 
and the Administration have 




tonderitandinp b-?tveen the Union and the ADM 36 [45] 19 

Adcdnistration 

ERIC FAC 17 (66j 17 

bin 



Cooperation between the Union and tlie 
Administration has 



ilnion understanding of the college's problems 



Administration understanding of the college' 
problems has 



Willingness of the Uiiioh and Administration to 
work together to solve mutual probleif> \m 



Appendix 6 

Reporting Responses to Part D 

of the Academic Bargaining Questionnaire 
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Repdrtitig Responses to Part D of 

tlie Academic B^gaining Questioimaire 

The Huxley College Adiniiiistration as 
Seen 6^ tfie Adminisftafion 



the lie administration ccraid: 

• Rise above their intinciples and move toward an 
advocacy relationship foctised oh institutional goals. 

• Enlarge its £leld of demands to better reflect Its 
needs. 

• Be more active, less reactive. 

The HC adminlstr&tlDn could: 

• Spend time trying to understand the reasons behind 
the union's position. 

• Look for creative solutions together. 

• Avoid adversaria! posit ioios vvitl: the unioa 

' Work for the greater good of the institution as a 
common goal. 



Tlie HC adndnistratiott coufd: 

* Use more turnover in "old guard** \^ose viewpoints 
are self-serving. 

* HAV^jnore reaUstLc and fair _oomprbmises/nx)re 
administration and union meetings. 

* Hold union administration meetinjp during 
ndnnegotiating year. 

* Present a more demanding and assertive case to 
trustees. 

The HC administration eould: 

* Short of eliminating the collective bargaining 
process, I doubt that much can be done. 



r&e Huxley; College Administration as Seen by the Union 



The HC administration could: 

• Stop their 5ulKcrlption to antiunion newsletters that 
provide ihfprmatipnj^^^ breaking or 
weakening faculty and staff unions. 

1%e HC administration could: 

• Display greater leadership in directing faculty. 

• Recognize the true value of higher morale in 
achieving common goals. 

• initiate actions and/or negotiate for hi^er 
productivity. 



The HC administration could: 

* Agree to bargain in a timely fe^shion rather Uian at 
will. 

* Listen carefully to union's positions rather than 
stonewall. 

• Implement contracts in a sensible and timely ^hibn. 

• Manage faculty sensibly and sensitively— don't Jerk 
us around. 



The HC administration could: 

• Hold earlier negotiatiorr . 

• Share information. 

• Develop a larger data base. 
^ Use mediation. 
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The Huxley College Union as Seen hy tiie Admiiiistratibn 



The HC union could: 

• Review and modi^^ membership of groups in 
unit— how too diversified. 

• Take a less advarsarial position. 

• Be more supportive of the administiation. 

• Attempt to maihtairi excellence. 

the tie union could: 

• Do more for the little peopie (instructors, etc.) rather 
than the full profs. 

• Avoid public statements that imply/insinuate lack of 
administration support for the faculty. 



The HC union could: 

' Work for the greater good of the institution as a 
cv^mmon goal. 

• Avoid adversarial positions with the administration. 

The HC union could: 

• Narrow the range of issues in bargaining. 

• Stop pursuing ^ievances that have no merit with the 
idea that tliey will win in some cases and if they try 
more, they'll win more. 



The Htsxley College Union as Seen By tfie Union 



The HC union could; 

• Concerri itself more with academic excellence and 
standards. 

• Support scholarship rather than mediocrity. 

The HC union could: 

• Be concerned for all faculty. 

• Share ihforinatibh. 

• Seek data before an iving at conclusions. 

• Be sure about facts, not defensive in action. 



the HC union could: 

• More effectively rally its nriembers tcigethCT to ^^^^^ 
for a college that provides educational experiences 
for an increasingly larger percentage of the state's 
citizens, especially working-class students, 
minorities, and women. 

The HC union could: 

• We already try harder than they do. 
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Bibliography 



Althqugh relatively litt has been written about 
the use of M6B in higher education, there are 
rich sources of related information for the 
interested reader. Works in such fields as labor 
and industrial relations, conflict reso^^ game 
theory, JUie social psychology of bargaining and 
riegdtiatidri, prgahizatibn development, 
qrganijsation beha^^ arid peace 

studies can be exceptionally useful. 

We present here a selective list ofbooks that 
b?_v^Anf^u*2nced us iri^^^^ MGB and that 

can provide ideas that may help you in designing 
your own MGB approach. (Note that there is an 
extensive literature on academic bargaining in 
general. We do not cite thes^^ works. Interested 
readers ran obtain bibliographical materials from 
the National Center for the Study of GoHective 
Bargaining '.n Higher Education and the 
Professionr, B.'Zfuch College, City University of 
New York, 17 Lexington Avenue, Box 322, Nev; 
York, New fork 10010.) 

Books are IJsted in two cat^^ The first 
category is Applications in the Field. One of the 
works oh this list specifically refers to bargaining 

acadernic settings; most of the others were 
written with industrial bargaining in mind. 



Although many believe that the so-called 
industrial model of bargaining is inappropriate in 
higher educatidri, in fact the tremendously 
diverse experiences in many i_ndustries and work 
settings have provided ideas and models that 
Kave direct relevance to colleges and universities. 
Work in other such^ fields as internatipna} 
relations, for example, also provides insight 
about how contendihg groups reach agreement. 
Many of the industrial relat works listed vv^^re 
witten during a period of jenewe^^ 
more cooperative union— management relations 
about two decades ago. Although some of these 
works are out of j3rint, they can be located in 
libraries^ Their insights are as relevant today as 
when th^ were originally published. 

second category is Bargaining and 
Negotiating Theory. Here, we list major works by 
scholars who have developed important concepts 
in such topics as ihter?roup competition, 
attribution theory, and comri^^^^ through 
'-^vestigations in the field or the laboratory. 
Many of these ideas are critical to understanding 
the bases for MGB. 



Applications 
ill the 
Field 



Begin, James and Beal, Edwin F/The 
Practice of Collective Bargaining.. 7th ed. 
Hpmewodd, iL: Richard D. Irwin, 1985. A 
standard and compreherisive text for the new 
bargainer, with attention given to more 
constructive bargaining approaches. 

Birnbaam, Roh&rt. Creative Academic 
Bargaining: Managirg Convict in the _ 
^^ioMzed College and University, New York: 
Teachere eollege Pres>^ 1980. Sunlmari^^ rriuch 
of the research in the applied behavioral sciences 
and suggests changes jn conventional bargaining 
.^^*>^s ajid stratejjes^thl t ca^^ bargaining 
in higher education more constructive. 

Blake, Robert R.; Shephard, Herbert A.; 
and Monton, Jane S. Managing Ihfergroup 
Con flict in Indasirg. Houston: Gulf Publishjiig^ 
1964. Analyzes the negative effects of intergroup 
?9!5P?tition and reports the positive 
consequences of creating different structures and 
processes for intergroup Interaction. 

DougiaSy Ann. Industrial Peacemaking. New 
York: Goinmbia University Press, 1962. Anajyzes 
the behaviors of r-^ediators and negotiators in 
field settings an;J . -2velops a behavioral theory of 
i:he negotiating process. 



Healy, Janaes 3, {ed,h Creative Collective 
Bargaining. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965. Case histories of 
constructive bargaining relationships existing in 
a number of industrial settings. 

HeradstveityfianieL 7%^ Arab-fsraeli 
Con flict: PsychoTogical Obstacles taPeace. 
Norvvay^ Uniyersi^tetsfdrla^ 1979. The 
psychology of groups in conflict. 

Kqchan, Thomas A^^ Dalniel^ I?ie:cliel X B.; 
Dyer, hee Jlndustrial Relations Research in 
the 1970s, Madison, Wl:Jndustrial Relations 
Research Association, 1982. A summary of 
research and concepts over the past decade^ 
Some chapters deal with organizational and 
process issues. 

Sinodkin, YSmi^ta E. M^ the 

Ihjhamics ofjOolleciive Bargaining. 
Washirigtbh, D.C.: Bureau of National Affairs, 
A^7A'_Hpw third jjart in 
industrial-bargaining setting? . 

Walton^ R. E,Ihterpersohal Peacemaking: 
Confrontation and Third^Party Corisultation. 
Reading, MA: Addison- Wesley, 1969. The role of 
third parties *n assisting individuals and groups 
to confront conflict and produce positive 
outcomes. 
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Bargaining 
and 

Negotiating 
Theoiry 



CdMr^ Lewis. 7%g/Mnc«o^^ ofSQCial 
Cqnntctj^myot}^ Free Press, 1956. A classic 
work; Suggests a new perspective for viewing the 
positive as well. as the negative effects of 
mtergroup conflict. 

Deiitscb^ Moitoh.The ^^fufion of Conflict 
New Haven, CT: Yale Univ. Press, 1973, 
Reports on an extensive series of jabdratdry 
experiments that indicate the costs and 
benefits of collabbratidh and competition. A 
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